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Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


II.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
(Primrose and Rose Hoops; Rose Cap) 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE strength of the Turf is derived from its supporters, and, with 
one exception—that of His Majesty, the fortunes of whose colours 
were traced last month—no owner has done more than Lord Rose- 
bery to sustain the best traditions of racing. It is a gratifying cir- 
cumstance that he has had his share of the good things. All the 
classic races have fallen to him, and nearly all the rest of the most 
valued prizes, with the exception of the Ascot Gold Cup. Luck has 
not been invariably constant to him, though it may be said that he 
has been decidedly lucky on the whole; for without this factor in 
all Turf affairs liberal expenditure and such exceptionally keen 
intelligence as Lord Rosebery would necessarily bring to bear upon 
anything he undertook would have proved unavailing. 
NO. CLXXV. VOL, xxx.—February 1910 
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No one would dream of regarding Lord Rosebery as an old man, 
but his colours were registered more than forty years since, in 1868, 
when he was at Oxford; and the registration incurred for him the 
grave displeasure of the College authorities. Probably Lord Rose- 
bery knew that this would be so, and there are men in his place 
who would have adopted the simple expedient of taking an assumed 
name, in which case the fact of his owning horses would in all proba- 
bility never have been discovered. His methods, however, were 
always open and above board, and as he bought Ladas, the colt was 
entered as his property and ran inhis colours. The jacket had been 
carried prior to this in College Grinds and at hunt meetings, his first 
winner, Tipperary Boy, scoring at Moreton-in-the-Marsh in the 
hands of Mr. C. S. Newton, an Oxford friend, who was afterwards 
beaten half a length on The Faun in a match in which Mr. J. M. 
Richardson rode a horse of Sir William Milner’s at Aylesbury. But 
the son of Lambton and Zenobia, the first Ladas—for there was of 
course to be a second to do great things at a subsequent period— 
first bore the hoops under Jockey Club Rules. As a two-year-old 
this Ladas appears in the name of Mr. Cowen, and he won all his 
three races, including the Convivial Produce Stakes, at York. Ap- 
parently he lost his form, for in the Derby of 1869, which resulted 
in the short-head victory of Pretender and the declaration by disap- 
pointed backers of Pero Gomez that Sir Joseph Hawley’s colt had 
at least made a dead-heat of it, Ladas figured at 66 to 1, ridden by 
Custance, who had already twice won the great race, on Thormanby 
in 1860 and on Lord Lyon in 1866. The colt did not reappear 
until the Cesarewitch, which was won that year by Mr. Naylor’s 
Chérie, Ladas again starting at the same odds; and his prospects in 
the Cambridgeshire must have been considered even more forlorn. 
There was a liberal market in those days, extending from g to 2 
about Robert Peck’s Pryor and Mr. Payne’s Far Away to 1,000 to 
10 against three outsiders ; and Ladas is not even mentioned here. 

The colt was not to go into retirement without earning brackets, 
however. At the Houghton Meeting he was matched against Prince 
Soltykoff’s Badsworth, and set, moreover, to give him glb., for £100 
a side over the Newmarket T.Y.C. It must have been an extraordi- 
narily well-made match, for backers had no choice, the two starting 
at evens, and Ladas, ridden by Chaloner, won by a head: Ladas’s 
stable companions were Athena, a beautiful filly; Levant, a jade, on 
whom Fordham won a great race by a head at Newmarket; and 
Trojan, who was bought to lead Ladas in his work at IIsley. 

How many horses Lord Rosebery has owned during more than 
forty years past it is impossible for him or anyone else to say. Any 
attempt to trace the history even of winners of fairly good stakes 
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would occupy a volume—not all of which could be made of interest ; 
and in the few pages now at disposal I cannot go beyond a brief 
record of those who have done most for the hoops. It is necessary 
indeed to skip liberally, to pass over the ’seventies, omitting all about 
other horses trained by James Dover, briefly noting that the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap of 1876 was won by Controversy, and the City and 
Suburban of 1874 by Aldrich, passing over even the time when 
Robert Peck and Constable had charge, and coming to 1881, when 
there seemed good reason to hope that the owner’s ambition of 
winning some of the chief events would be gratified. Joseph Cannon 
had succeeded Constable, retired through ill-health, and at length 
it appeared quite on the cards that Lord Rosebery owned a Derby 
horse in Cameliard, a bay son of Cremorne and Lynette. 

The colt came out in the Craven Stakes, and, ridden by Tom 
Cannon, beat the favourite, Golden Plover. He started almost as 
good a favourite as anything for the Two Thousand, for which 
he could only get fourth to Peregrine, Iroquois, and Don Fulano: 
but he was lame in his knees and feet when the Epsom Meeting 
came round, and though he was sent to Epsom, and John Osborne 
engaged to ride, the colours were catried by Town Moor and 
Voluptuary, the former finishing third to Iroquois and Peregrine, 
beaten half a length and two lengths. Cameliard was always 
three or four lengths in front of Town Moor, and it therefore 
appears that had he been able to run he must have had a great 
chance. 

But perhaps it may be said that the pride of the stable this 
year was a charming brown daughter of Cremorne and Hazeldean 
called Kermesse. She came out for the Stanley Stakes at Epsom, 
and had been so well tried by Joseph Cannon that she started an 
odds-on favourite, winning easily from a good field in the hands 
of the trainer’s brother Tom. Going on to Ascot she started 
an even-money favourite for the New Stakes, which again she 
won, following on with the July Stakes, when with 6 to 5 on her 
she beat Marden (F. Webb), St. Marguerite (George Fordham), and 
Dutch Oven (Fred Archer), these two last running a dead-heat for 
third place. The Richmond Stakes at Goodwood she just missed, 
though still proving herself the best of the field. Here, Dutch 
Oven won a head, St. Marguerite and Kermesse dead-heating for 
second place ; but Kermesse was giving the others 4 lb., and it need 
not be said the other two were fillies of the very first class. Dutch 
Oven opposed her again in the Champagne, the pair meeting this 
time at even weights, and Kermesse won half a length, winding up the 
season by taking the Middle Park, the first time it had been won by 
a penalised horse. If she only retained her form a brilliant career 
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seemed to be before her; but early in the spring, a month before the 
One Thousand, she split both pasterns, and it was a triumph for her 
trainer to get her on her legs again by the Second October Meeting. 
Here she came out for the Select Stakes and ran a dead-heat with 
Nellie—Shotover, the favourite, being behind them—and the race did 
her no harm, for next day she won the Newmarket Oaks. This 
year, 1881, when Joseph Cannon first had the horses, he won twenty- 
eight races for Lord Rosebery, and Myra was third for the Oaks. 
That one never knows his luck is a saying proofs of which are 
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frequent. Kermesse’s classic prospects were obvious, and there had 
seemed no sound cause to expect much from a daughter of Macaroni 
and Bonnie Agnes, who was a year the junior of the good mare. 
This two-year-old was Bonnie Jean, who rather unexpectedly won a 
Maiden Plate at the Epsom Spring Meeting, starting at 10 to I, and 
followed suit by taking the Epsom Two-year-old Plate at the 
Summer Meeting, backed at the same odds. She was last for the 
Molecomb, though it is true that a subsequent Derby and Leger 
winner, St. Blaise and Ossian, were before her; and she was beaten 
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three lengths for the Rous Memorial at the same meeting. This 
did not look like classic form, and indeed she was in reality a 
moderate mare; but she was good enough for the purpose, and next 
season, after a poor show in the Payne Stakes, she contrived to win 
the Oaks, her stable companion Ettarre being third, a head behind 
the second, the French-bred Malibran. The owner of one of the 
other horses in the Oaks ruefully remarked to Lord Rosebery 
that his animal had been nearly knocked down by the second 
string; to which Lord Rosebery replied that ‘it was no good 
starting two if you did not make some use of the other one.” But 
thirty races fell to the stable, one a sensational event, for in the 
Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot the two-year-old Narcissa beat Geheim- 
niss, 7 to I on, the three-year-old jumping the road and getting out 
of her stride. 

It was only for the principal prizes of the Turf that Lord 
Rosebery cared much to race, but he naturally made the best of 
such horses as he kept in training, and in this year Prudhomme was 
put into the Chester Cup, which he won from a small but not undis- 
tinguished field, Retreat, Fiddler, and Brown Bess, all animals of 
some class, being behind. Prudhomme, moreover, was recognised 
as “‘ looking like jumping,” and appearances were not deceptive ; he 
proved, indeed, decidedly smart at the game, and in Mr. Coventry’s 
hands won the Grand Annual Hurdle Race at Sandown Park, the 
Kempton Park Grand Hurdle Handicap carrying 12st. 7lb., and 
other events under National Hunt Rules. 

Probably no reader is unaware of the fact that the paddock at 
Epsom adjoins the grounds of Lord Rosebery’s Surrey home, The 
Durdans, and it is natural that he should have taken special delight 
in winning races on what may be described as his own course; but, 
as regards the Derby, Couronne de Fer, second in 1874, Visconti, 
third in 1879, and, as just described, Town Moor, third in 1881, are 
the only animals that bring their owner’s name among the placed 
lots for a period of years, and indeed throughout the eighties and 
the beginning of the nineties the owner of the hoops filled a modest 
position in the list of winning owners. In 1883 he won the Metro- 
politan with Vista—always 2st. behind Kermesse—and the City and 
Suburban with Roysterer ; but in 1885 he temporarily gave up racing 
and was absent for three years. Coming to 1892, he won a single 
race worth £195; but this was the eve of great things. 

In 1893 a handsome son of Hampton went to the post for the 
Woodcote Stakes, which he had no difficulty in winning, and the 
name of Ladas again became known. He frightened away all but 
one runner for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and in time 
duly carried off the Middle Park. Here there seemed every reason 
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to believe was a Derby horse, and the belief was justified. In 
1894 Ladas won the Two Thousand in such decisive fashion that 
when the numbers were hoisted for the Derby odds of g to 2 were 
laid on him and comfortably landed from Matchbox and Reminder, 
the latter an outsider at 33 to 1; for it is one of the peculiarities 
of the Derby that some horse at very long odds nearly always runs 
into the first three. King Alfred was second at 50 to 1 in 1868; 
Pell Mell second at the same odds in 1872; Julius Caesar was 
third at 40 to 1 in 1876; Glen Arthur second at 50 to 1 in 1877; 
Palm Bearer second at 100 to 1 in 1878; Visconti third at 60 to I 
in 1879. Town Moor’s price was 33 to 1; St. Mirin was third at 
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40 to rin 1886; Miguel second at 25 to 1 in 1889; Orwell third at 
100 to I in 1890; Martenhurst third at 50 to 1 in 1891; Earwig 
third at 33 tor in 1896; Dunlop third at 100 tor in 1898 ; Innocence 
third at 50 to 1 in 1899; Veronese third at 40 to r in 1901; Rising 
Glass second at 40 to 1 in 1902; St. Denis third at 50 to I in 1904 ; 
Signorino third at 50 to 1 in 1905; Troutbeck at 33 to I in 1906. 
That Ladas would be included in the list of horses who have 
carried off the three classic races in which colts take part looked 
tolerably certain. To all appearance he had only Matchbox to beat 
at Doncaster, and there seemed no reason why he should not do 
this again as he had done before. But the St. Leger of 1894 was 
one of the races which go to demonstrate what is called ‘the 
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glorious uncertainty of the Turf.” Ladas was a hot favourite as a 
matter of course. On the morning of the race I had gone out early 
to see the horses at exercise, and meeting John Porter, remarked 
to him that Throstle, who was running for the Kingsclere stable in 
addition to Matchbox, did not look very well ; to which he replied that 
it was no wonder, seeing that she had been “ doing her work with an 
animal who was about 21 |b. better than she was.” The race, how- 
ever, curiously proved the incorrectness of the calculation, well based 
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as doubtless it was, for John Porter was not accustomed to make 
mistakes about good horses. To the general amazement Throstle, 
after having at one time shown a disposition to bolt and then to 
stop altogether, took it into her head to gallop, and beat the colts 
who were supposed to be so immeasurably her superiors. 

The spectacle on Epsom Downs when Ladas won the Derby 
will never be forgotten, though there have been wild scenes of excite- 
ment thrice since, when the Royal colours were landed on Persimmon, 
Diamond Jubilee, and Minoru. Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister, 
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and, in some measure perhaps because he was an owner of horses, 
one of the most popular holders of the office who ever presided over 
a Government. Those who had not the privilege of personally 
congratulating him on the attainment of his ambition could only do 
so by vociferous cheers; and they eagerly seized the opportunity. 
The multitude swarmed down the course, and nothing had ever been 
witnessed like the sea of upturned faces and open mouths as the 
hurricane of applause arose from thousands of throats. The Shah 
of Persia was present, and, it is reported, desired to be told where 
the King’s horse was, it seeming to him exceedingly improper that 
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the representative of Royalty should be beaten; but when it was 
explained that the Prince had no horse running, the Majesty of 
Persia was satisfied, and admitted that in the absence of the Prince’s 
horse it was right and proper that the Prime Minister’s horse should 
take the prize. 

Ladas was scarcely in the very first class, as was demonstrated 
the following year when he met Colonel McCalmont’s Isinglass in 
the Princess of Wales's Stakes at Newmarket. Lord Rosebery’s 
colt was favourite at odds on, Isinglass at one time on offer at as 
much as [0 to I, though he started at a slightly shorter price conse- 
quent on the fact that his owner, who often betted in small sums for 
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amusement, but did not plunge, was indignant at what he regarded 
as the slight passed upon his animal. I was talking to him on 
the Plantation side of the course when we heard the offer of tens. 
He paused and listened. ‘‘I shall have to go and see about that!” 
he said, and straightway crossed over to the ring, returning with 
a page of bets, the payment of which must have hit some of the 
bookmakers hard. 

While Ladas was gaining the distinctions which fell to him as 
a three-year-old, a two-year-old in the stable was showing some 
promise, a bay son of Barcaldine and Vista called Sir Visto. He 
came out, as so many of Lord Rosebery’s did, in the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, won that summer by the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s 
Saintly, Sir Visto finishing nearer last than first of the nine runners. 
He was not a good horse, but not a bad one—a remark which seems 
desirable, as there has been a tendency on the whole to depreciate 
him unduly. At any rate Sir Visto’s only other appearance as a 
two-year-old was sufficiently creditable. This was in the Imperial 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Kempton, which he won in a field of 
thirteen from Sir Daniel Cooper’s Float and Mr. Fairie’s Galeottia. 
Unplaced was Mr. Fairie’s Speedwell, who was good enough to win 
the Middle Park Plate ; and Galeottia, it will be remembered, carried 
off the One Thousand Guineas the following year. Float, more- 
over, won the Free Handicap for two-year-olds carrying 8 st. 12 lb., 
so that Sir Visto certainly did something. The fact is it was a 
period of moderate horses. 

Next season Sir Visto started for the Two Thousand, finishing 
third to the moderate Kirkconnel and Laveno, and was beaten three 
lengths, which certainly did not look promising. He was third again 
for the Newmarket Stakes to The Owl and Solaro, this time beating 
Kirkconnel—as moderate horses are accustomed to beat each other— 
and there seemed no good reason to anticipate his success at Epsom, 
where he started at g to 1. Curzon, belonging to Tom Cannon, a 
33 to 1 chance, was no more than moderate, it might be said very 
moderate; and that he should have finished within three parts of a 
length of Sir Visto to some extent justifies the criticisms which have 
been passed on Lord Rosebery’s second Derby winner. He came 
out again in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, to finish sixth of twelve, 
but proved good enough to win the Leger by three parts of a length 
from Mr. W. M. G. Singer’s Telescope. As a four-year-old this 
latter colt took the Manchester November Handicap with the modest 
weight of 6st. 1olb., and with every desire to make the best of Sir 
Visto, that best does not appear particularly bright. Both the Derby 
winners ran for the Jockey Club Stakes, Ladas starting at 5 to 1, 
Sir Visto at double those odds, and they finished fourth and fifth to 
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Laveno, None the Wiser, and Venia; nor was it much of a race, the 
third being beaten five lengths. This was the last appearance of 
Ladas, whose stud record must on the whole be written down as 
moderate, though he is the sire of two classic winners in Mr. Arthur 
James’s Gorgos, in the Two Thousand of 1906, and the late Duke of 
Westminster’s Troutbeck, the St. Leger of the same season. 

In the year 1906 Lord Rosebery had a colt, half brother to Sir 
Visto, of whom great things were expected, and who was a special 
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favourite with his owner: Velasquez, a son of Donovan and Vista. He 
was not ready for Epsom—the horses, it should be said, had been trans- 
ferred to Walters, junior, after the death of Mat Dawson who trained 
the Derby winners—but came out for the New Stakes at Ascot, and 
had been so well tried that he was backed at even money, the second 
favourite being Monterey, the property of a connection of mine with 
whom at that time I was accustomed to stay much at Newmarket, 
where he trained. Monterey was decidedly useful; he had won the 
Breeders’ Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, the only 
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race in which he had appeared; but Velasquez cantered home eight 
lengths ahead, a striking performance. Nothing but Monterey 
opposed him in the July Stakes, which Velasquez won very easily 
by two lengths. The Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood 
followed, then the Champagne, in which he again frightened away 
all competitors except Berzak; and what was thought of Velasquez 
is shown by the fact that for the Middle Park Plate he started at 
5tor1on. A little tragedy awaited his backers. Galtee More, in 
receipt of only 3 1b., won anyhow by half a dozen lengths, a result 
which at first admirers of Velasquez attributed to the heavy going. 
They could not believe that the running was even approximately 
correct, and waited anxiously for the next year, when they antici- 
pated that their opinion would be justified. 

Velasquez did not do well during the winter. Galtee More 
was the better favourite in the Two Thousand, starting at 
5 to 4, Velasquez 6 to 4, 20 to 1 bar two; and the Middle 
Park winner was readily successful again by four lengths. This 
result was generally accepted; odds of 4 to 1 were laid on 
Galtee More for the Derby, 10 to 1 against Velasquez, 25 to I 
bar two, and though Lord Rosebery’s colt made a fair show, 
Galtee More had two lengths the better of him. Velasquez came 
out again for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, starting favourite at 
2 to 1, to score by a couple of lengths from Knight of the Thistle, 
and as the race was worth £8,480 this was substantial consolation. 
Two lengths seemed to be the distance by which Velasquez was 
doomed to be beaten. Persimmon had that advantage of him in 
the Eclipse Stakes, Bayardo’s sire Bay Ronald third four lengths 
behind, and for the Jockey Club Stakes for which he started favourite 
he was beaten rather more than two lengths by the four-year-old 
Love Wisely, both carrying the same weight, gst. 7lb. His last 
appearance as a three-year-old was in the Champion Stakes, the two 
lengths this time being in his favour, for by that margin he beat 
Bay Ronald again. 

Whilst he was thus distinguishing himself—but not quite satis- 
fying his friends, for in his two-year-old days it was hoped that he 
would grow into something invincible—another two-year-old was 
doing admirable service for his stable, Chelandry, a daughter of Gold- 
finch and Illuminata, home-bred as a matter of course. She had 
come out for the Royal Stakes at Kempton, and just been beaten by 
Eager, Mr. Fairie’s colt running her at even weights. If she had 
had the usual sex allowance it would thus have been as nearly as 
possible a dead-heat, and it was her first time out, whereas Eager 
had been seen before. He too, of course, was a good colt, taking a 
high standard of goodness. The filly reappeared for her owner’s 
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favourite race, the Woodcote, which she won, as she did the next 
day the Great Surrey Breeders’ Foal Plate; but she could only get 
fourth for the Coventry Stakes to Goletta, Eager, and Minstrel, to 
pick up again, however, in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown Park, and in the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton, 
her last outing of the season. Next year she easily secured the 
One Thousand Guineas, but with odds of 5 to 2 on her in the Oaks 
she was beaten by Lord Hindlip’s Limasol; nor did she succeed 
in winning again, being unplaced for the Coronation Stakes, second 
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to Galtee More for the St. Leger, beaten three parts of a length, and 
third, half a length behind Velasquez, for the Jockey Club Stakes. 
Her owner’s winning total this year was £15,574; the year previously 
it had been £20,995 Ios. od. 

These two, Velasquez and Chelandry, were the chief hopes of 
the stable in the following year. Both were, however, beaten for 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, which fell to Goletta; but Velasquez 
won the Eclipse, worth £9,285, Goletta this time third, and in the 
Jockey Club Stakes Lord Rosebery’s colt and filly curiously con- 
firmed their running of the previous year, Velasquez being second 
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to Cyllene, with Chelandry third; after which Velasquez again 
won the Champion Stakes from Bay Ronald, history repeating 
itself, and the Subscription Stakes, with 8 to 1 on him, from 
Voter. Chelandry, good mare as she was, earned nothing during 
the season, failing in the City and Suburban to begin with. It seems 
odd that so good a mare should have passed through the year 
without brackets, except, indeed, that she only attempted the chief 
events. Neither reappeared as a five-year-old, nor has Velasquez 
done great things at the stud, though Chelandry ranks high in the 
lists of British equine matrons as the dam amongst others of 
Traquair and Neil Gow. 

A number of lean years befell after 1899, when nine races of no 
great account yielded the stable £6,579. 

In 1900 a single race worth £485 alone brings Lord Rosebery 
into the List of Winning Owners, and for the next two years his 
name does not appear at all. But another period of prosperity was 
impending, and a remarkable slice of luck gave him at least a 
respectable place in the list with a total of £3,933, of which £3,400 
was the result of victory in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot. For 
this race Lord Rosebery had entered Oriole, a daughter of Ladas 
and Orle. She had not run as a two-year-old, nor previously as a 
three. Hammerkop was favourite at 6 to 4, several others backed ; 
Oriole had no price in the market, and it mightily astonished her 
owner when she won easily by four lengths. Meeting Lord Rosebery 
after the race, he told me it was by the merest chance that the filly 
had been sent. Blackwell was training his horses at the time, and 
entertained a very poor opinion of her; but she had gone a little 
better than usual in a gallop a few days before Ascot, and it was 
determined to let her run and see what she could do, though with 
no idea that she would win. She never afterwards even ran into 
a place. 

Had it not been for her the total of success in 1903 would have 
been extremely meagre; but next year was again a good one. A 
handsome chestnut colt named Cicero, a son of Cyllene and Gas, 
came out for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, which he won in good 
style, so that he had had a little experience when he went to the 
post for his owner’s favourite Woodcote, in which, starting at even 
money, he successfully carried his penalty. For the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot he was not quite such a good favourite as Vedas, 
whom, however, he beat by two lengths, and followed on, as Velasquez 
had done, with the July. Foreign Royalty was represented at this 
Newmarket meeting, and the representative of it made up his mind 
to have a bet. He inquired of a leading member of the Jockey Club 
as to the methods by which speculation was effected, and put further 
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questions as to the integrity of bookmakers and the prospects of a 
successful backer receiving his dues; on which subjects he was re- 
assured. After deliberation he made up his mind to invest a 
sovereign on Cicero. The colt started at 20 to 1 on, so that the 
sum of one shilling was due to him as a result of the venturesome 
transaction. It is believed that the bookmaker saved his reputation 
by producing the amount. 

Cicero was only to appear once more as a two-year-old, and this 
was in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown Park, 
which he had little difficulty in winning, the five races he had secured 


CICERO LEADING TO THE START FOR THE DERBY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


being worth an aggregate of £8,591. It should be stated that he 
was trained by Percy Peck, who at that time shared the responsi- 
bility with Blackwell, the method, I believe, being that when the 
yearlings arrived-at Newmarket the two trainers tossed for first 
choice. Cicero was set down as a highly probable Derby horse, 
and was a good favourite throughout the winter. He did not 
run for the Two Thousand Guineas, which fell to Vedas, but came 
out a fortnight later in the Newmarket Stakes, and won from 
Llangibby, 3 tor being laidon the hoops. It must be confessed that 
only great good luck enabled him to win his owner a third Derby. 
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M. Edmond Blanc’s Jardy, who had carried off the Middle Park 
Plate the year before, reached Epsom suffering severely from fever, 
and up to a very short time before the race the question of running 
was left undecided. It was determined, however, at the last moment 
to let the son of Flying Fox and Airs and Graces take his chance, 
and ill as he was he only failed by three parts of a length, with 
Signorino, a son of Best Man and the famous Signorina, a head 
behind. Another Frenchman was to have better luck in the Eclipse, 
this being Val d’Or (Flying Fox—Wandora). Cicero started favourite 
at 13 to 8 on, and was beaten half a length; but he was giving 
M. Blanc’s colt 3 lb., and so at even weights would very likely just 
have beaten him. As a four-year-old the colt was only out twice. 
He won the Newmarket Biennial, and was then trained for the 
Ascot Cup. There was a suspicion that he did not stay; on the 
other hand every sensible person was ready to admit that on this 
question his friends knew more than those who practically knew 
nothing. The opinion of the outsiders did, however, certainly seem 
to be justified, for he was a long way off at the finish, Bachelor’s 
Button beating the favourite, Pretty Polly, who started at 11 to 4 
on, by a length, with Cicero behind the moderate Achilles. The 
Derby winner was seen no more. That he will make a name 
for himself is regarded as highly probable, for his stock are reported 
to be of much promise. He is sometimes described as a “ hack” 
horse, but he stands within a quarter of an inch of 16 hands, girths 
75 inches, and weighs close on 11 cwt. An excellent chance is 
being afforded him at the stud, among prominent breeders who are 
sending to him being His Majesty, Lord Derby, Sir Tatton Sykes; 
Signor Tisco, of the Italian Jockey Club, has sent over three of his 
best mares. Ladas is wonderfully well, it may be added, and also 
that Sir Visto is to stand at Mentmore. At 18 guineas he is an 
extraordinarily cheap horse. 

While Cicero was undergoing his Cup preparation a chestnut 
two-year-old was giving promise of distinction—Traquair, a son of 
Ayrshire and Chelandry, like Cicero trained by Percy Peck. The 
Woodcote was his first essay. He was apparently not expected to 
win it, for he started at 100 to 12; the King’s Cynosure, the son of 
Cyllene for whom His Majesty had given 3,800 guineas at Doncaster 
in the previous September, being favourite at 2 to 1, and the Royal 
colt ran well moreover, Traquair beating him by no more than a 
length. Traquair followed on by taking the Coventry Stakes, 7 to 4 
on; the July, 100 to 7 on; and then came out for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, which he won by only a head, 
giving, however, weight to everything in the race—g lb. to his 
follower, All Black. It may be that the effort took more out of him 
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than was suspected; certainly he was supposed to be fit and well 
when he went to the post for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 
Goodwood, for 6 to 1 was laid on him ; but to the consternation of his 
adherents he was beaten a head by the colt afterwards called Prince 
of Orange. About this time also the ugly truth was forced upon his 
friends that he made a noise. It was thought that nevertheless he 
would beat My Pet II in the Hopeful Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second October, in which he failed by a neck, and he could only 
finish third to Galvani and Slieve Gallion for the Middle Park 
Plate; Slieve Gallion being another odds-on disaster, 4 to 1 being 


CICERO (IN CENTRE) CANTERING DOWN TO THE START FOR THE DERBY 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


laid by backers. It is little use speculating on what Traquair might 
have done had he remained sound in his wind. His three races 
as a three-year-old were failures, and he disappeared. 

There was another two-year-old this year to whom some promise 
attached—Bezonian, a son of Velasquez and Gas, and so half-brother 
to Cicero. He did not quite do what was hoped when he first ran, 
for the Khedive Plate at the Newmarket Second July, nor did he 
fulfil anticipations next time he came out, but this was quite the 
other way about; for here, in the Breeders’ Foal Plate at Kempton 
Park, very small hope of his success was entertained, odds of 11 to 4 


being laid on Galvani. I chanced to stand next to Lord Rosebery 
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while the race was being run, and the result was an agreeable surprise 
to him, for he had considered it impossible to beat Major Eustace 
Loder’s colt, who was, it should be remarked, giving 1o lb. and 
failed by a neck. Bezonian ran third to Slieve Gallion and My 
Pet II for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, beaten two lengths 
and a length and a half, and this doubtless represented his form 
correctly enough. There seemed just a prospect that he might train 
on into something more than useful ; and though Slieve Gallion beat 
him three lengths in the Two Thousand next year, he was second 
with winners behind him. But he never did much. In the Derby 
he ran fourth, finishing just in front of Galvani. With a little luck 
he would have won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, where 
the luck was against him. He was third again for the Eclipse, two 
lengths behind Lally and Sancy, who were separated by a short 
head, and his only success as a three-year-old was in the Caledonian 
Hunt Cup at Hamilton Park; nor did he do anything afterwards. 

Sir Visto was the principal contributor to the £6,101 in 1908. 
His daughter, Attic Salt, took the Hurst Park Foal Plate, Valens 
being one of the thirteen behind her, and going on to Goodwood the 
next week she created no small surprise by carrying off the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes. For this race the King’s filly, Princesse de Galles, 
was an odds-on favourite, and there is little doubt that she would 
have won but that Herbert Jones took things too easily at the finish, 
Maher on Attic Salt, who had 6lb. the better of the weights, just 
scoring by a short head. Another Sir Visto, called Sir Toby, also 
won what is called “‘a nice race’’—anything nearly approaching to 
£1,000 coming under that designation. I think Lord Rosebery said 
it was his first experience of Newbury, and he was thus rewarded for 
his visit. The success was very narrowly gained—by only a short 
head from Cinderello, who was moreover giving g lb., so that on the 
whole the race did not amount to much. Perhaps it is needless to 
say that it was this event, the Greenham Stakes, which twelve months 
later first drew attention to the possibilities attaching to Minoru. 
Lord Rosebery’s representative in the Woodcote was Perdiccas, who 
had previously won the Hyde Park Plate and the Fitzwilliam Stakes, 
and added over £1,600 to the total; but the little colt, one of several 
which had been sent to Sam Darling at Beckhampton, was not good 
enough to beat Perola, Buckwheat, and Prester Jack. It must be 
considered a creditable performance, nevertheless, as Perdiccas was 
giving them all weight. 

Early last year Percy Peck found that he had a colt who was 
something more than useful in the half-brother to Traquair by Marco, 
Neil Gow by name, a good-looking chestnut—except that, as will be 
seen in the illustration, his hocks are a long way from the ground— 
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with an undoubted gift of galloping, but with an exceedingly strong 
will of his own. As has so often happened with Lord Rosebery’s 
horses, the Woodcote was chosen for his first appearance, and he 
started favourite at 13 to8; that is to say, he was backed at the price 
when the numbers went up, for the “‘starting” was quite another 
affair. His trainer had remarked to me in the course of conver- 
sation that the colt was not unlikely to give trouble, and in fact 
he did, a great deal of it, causing much delay before the barrier could 
be raised, when instead of jumping off he remained to continue his 


NEIL GOW 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


antics and was never in the race, which fell to the moderate 
Varco, 100 to 7. Wootton rode Neil Gow in the Coventry Stakes 
at Ascot, Maher being claimed for Lord Derby’s filly Brig of 
Ayr, and again after making a fuss at the post he got badly away, 
finishing nearly four lengths behind Admiral Hawke and a length 
behind Yellow Slave. His next outing was at Sandown Park for 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, Maher riding. Here he 
played his usual tricks, and may be said to have been again left. 
But when his jockey got him going he was soon with his horses, 
and strikingly displayed his qualities by winning in a canter with 
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four lengths to spare. He had nothing to beat for the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, for which he started at 20 to I on; 
but at Doncaster the opposition was formidable. 

It was anticipated that Lemberg would assuredly take the 
Champagne Stakes. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him; 6 to 1 Neil 
Gow and Admiral Hawke; 7 to 1 Whisk Broom, the only other 
starter. As usual Neil Gow got off badly, but his remarkable speed 
was again in evidence, ani in the end he won a length and a half 
from Admiral Hawke, Lemberg half a length behind. Not long 
before this race Mr. Fairie’s colt had been coughing. It was, of 
course, thought that he was himself again, or he would not have run, 
but he must have been still feeling the effects of his illness. This 
appears to be proved by the circumstance that when he next met 
Admiral Hawke, in the Middle Park Plate, Lemberg had no diffi- 
culty in winning. He and Neil Gow were never again in opposition, 
and one of the great questions of the present year is which is the 
better of the two, both having convinced supporters. 

Neil Gow’s last race, the Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton 
Park, was one of the most extraordinary ever seen. There were 
only three starters; 3 to 1 was laid on Neil Gow, 4 to1 against 
Sunningdale, in receipt of 171b., 10 to 1 Santa Fina. When the 
gate flew up Neil Gow, who was on the right-hand rails, swung 
round and endeavoured to bolt in the opposite direction. This 
Maher checked, but he could not prevent the colt from making 
a wide semi-circular sweep right across to the opposite rails, from 
which he started diagonally in pursuit of the other two, who were of 
course lengths in front. It is said that horses cannot give away 
weight and start ; Neil Gow proved that there are exceptions to this 
rule, for he gradually overhauled the leaders and finally beat Sunning- 
dale a head, Santa Fina four lengths off. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of speed, and proved that there is no knowing of what 
the horse may be capable. Naturally he took a great deal out of 
himself, and it was considered inadvisable to start him for either 
of his two subsequent engagements, the Prendergast and Middle 
Park Plate. 

According to latest reports Neil Gow is going on well, but what 
he may do when he is again facing the gate it is obviously impos- 
sible to tell, and his backers for the Derby will have an exceedingly 
anxious time of it until they see him well away. It appears to have 
been decided, however, that he will be ridden by Maher, who has 
had more experience of him than anybody else; still, it has been 
seen that at any rate to some extent he is beyond control. It has 
been suggested that as his half-brother Traquair went wrong in his 
wind Chelandry’s younger son may not escape the affliction ; which 
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seems looking for trouble unnecessarily. All being well Lord Rose- 
bery evidently has an excellent chance of winning his fourth Derby, 
and it is needless to say that—always with one exception—no 
victory would be more popular. Last year he sold some of his 
mares, but they accumulate rapidly, and it is most sincerely to be 
hoped that many more notable winners may be forthcoming to carry 
the primrose and rose hoops. 


NEIL GOW WINNING THE NATIONAL BREEDERS’ PRODUCE STAKES, I909Q, 
AT SANDOWN PARK 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
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FISHING:IN JAPAN 


BY MAJOR C. B. LEVITA, M.V.O., (LATE R.H.A.) 


I ADDRESS myself to lovers of the ‘“‘ gentle art,” and especially to 
such as may be situated at any time in the East or Far East. My 
recommendation to them is to take opportunity to throw a fly in the 
salmon rivers of Northern Japan. 

I know not what value may be attached to my advice, but it is 
that of one who, since boyhood, has lost no opportunity of pursuing 
a favourite sport. I have fished in many of the waters of Great 
Britain, and visited German and Austrian streams: I have killed 
good fish in the lakes and celebrated rivers of Canada, including 
the Ouaniche, or misnamed “ landlocked” salmon, of the Saguenay : 
1 have withstood the rush of the Mahseer in India, and handled the 
rod on both the Blue and White Nile. Yet it appears to me that I 
derived more pleasure from the Masu (Salmo Faponicus) of Japan 
than from all other fish. 

First of the sporting fish of Japan, the Masu is to be found in 
some of the lakes of the Main Island. But here it can only be 
killed with bait. Personally, so far as possible, I avoid all bait- 
fishing, and in the rivers of Yezo fly-fishing can be successfully 
practised. Moreover, there is no comparison between the sport of 
lake and river fishing. Therefore it is a trip to the little-known 
rivers of Yezo that I would persuade fishermen to make. 
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The Japanese do not understand fishing as a sport, but they 
catch fish by many and various methods. Fish, particularly in a 
dried state, constitutes a staple article of Japanese food. Their, to 
English notions, poaching methods fill the sportsman with horror, 
and, combined with the absence of laws for the preservation of fish, 
surely tend to the destruction of the freshwater-fish supply of Japan. 
I shall refer again to the rapid depletion of the rivers. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no literature 
dealing with Japanese freshwater fishing. The late Captain T. W- 
Blakiston, R.A., who resided for many years in Yezo, was an ardent 
fisherman, and first investigated the rivers there. I avail myself 
of some of his findings. I have also not hesitated to cull such little 
information as is tobe found in Murray’s Guide to Japan. I must 
also acknowledge my indebtedness to Captain C. R. Woodroffe, 
R.H.A., who, whilst studying the language, made a fishing excursion, 
in 1907, to Yezoand also to Saghalien. Too modestly has Captain 
Woodroffe, I venture to think, refrained from publishing his expe- 
riences, some of which I now, with his permission, set forth. 

Before devoting my remarks to Yezo I will briefly mention the 
fishing on the Main Island. 

In addition to the pink-fleshed Masu there is to be found the 
white-fleshed Ame-Mazu, which runs to about 3lb. in weight. It 
may be met with in the northern streams as well as in Yezo. It is 
a fly-taking fish, and can also be killed by spoon, minnow, and worm, 
I fancy that it is a species of sea-trout. Next must be mentioned 
the Yamame, a kind of freshwater trout, also white-fleshed, which 
inhabits most of the central and northern rivers of the Main Island. 
It can be taken with the usual trouting outfit. The natives effec- 
tively use a preparation of fish spawn, not unknown to Irishmen, 
although most properly forbidden by the fishing laws of Great 
Britain. The Yamame rarely exceeds about one pound in weight. 
In the same streams, but higher up, the Iwana will be met with: a 
somewhat similar fish, but marked underneath with yellow and 
orange spots. The Ai, a small silvery fish of excellent flavour, lives 
in many of the gravel-bedded shallow rivers, and is caught by 
cormorant, by purse-nets, and by foul-hooking. The procedure in 
the latter method deserves mention. A bamboo is fitted with a 
short line carrying a row of baitless weighted hooks. The hooks, 
dragged rapidly here and there at venture, foul-hook the Ai which 
lie close at the bottom of these shallow streams. I believe that in 
April and May the Ai will rise to trout-flies. 

Some of these fish may also be found in various lakes, having 
been artificially introduced there. Those who visit the lakes should 
beware of the danger of sailing in sampans without anything to act 
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as acentreboard. The sad fatality that occurred in 1908 to Colonel 
Martin (P.M.O. Hong Kong) whilst fishing on Lake Chuzenji, 
which attains the extraordinary depth of ninety-three fathoms, points 
the need for caution. 

I believe that, fortunately, no form of pike exists in Japan, but 
there is abundance of coarse fish, notably carp. One comes across 
many admirable antique paintings and woodcarvings of this fish in 
temples, &c., for the carp is taken by the Japanese as a symbol of 
effort and success in life. Hence the carp ascending a cascade is a 
favourite motive with the artist. Asa further digression into Japanese 
fancy, I may mention that along the coast, where Bonito-fishing is 
one of the sources of livelihood, the boats will be seen painted in 
bright colours with patterns of flowers and with the auspicious 
character which signifies ‘‘ Long Life.”’ This is done to attract that 
fish which is believed to be highly esthetic and fastidious in its tastes. 

The large island of Yezo lies to the north of the Main Island, to 
the south of Saghalien, and due east of Wladivostock, with which 
port there is occasional steamer connection. No mention is made 
of Yezo in the earlier Japanese historical records, and it was prob- 
ably unknown to the Japanese until the period when the last of 
the Ainus were expelled from the Main Island. After this, and 
since about 1600, periods of attempted colonisation and fighting 
have succeeded each other. In later years, after the overthrow of 
the Shogun, Yezo became a portion of Japan proper, and received 
the name of Hokkaido (North Sea Circuit), by which name it is now 
generally known. The characteristics of Hokkaido, both natural 
and artificial, differ in many respects from those of the Main Island. 
The climate is colder, the country is newer and sparsely populated 
with a hardier, bigger, and less-polished people. Few, if any, old 
temples or other historical monuments exist, but there are remnants 
of the Ainu race which once peopled a great part of Japan. The 
Ainus (pronounced I-noos) were a race of hairy barbarians. Such 
as I have seen did not induce in me the idea that they are in any 
way an interesting people. They are a dirty crowd, of more Mon- 
golian type than Japanese, and live squalidly. The women tattoo 
on their faces the semblance of a pointed moustache and imperial 
beard which is most unsightly to European eyes. I am unaware 
whence this custom is derived, unless it originated in the fact that 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries their Japanese 
conquerors wore a similar pointed moustache and beard. The 
Ainu men are of a Nazarene type in so far as unshorn and unkempt 
hair is concerned. Their bodies are also remarkably hairy. Like 
their North American prototypes, the Red Indians, they subsist 
largely by snaring fish and beasts, but through contact with the 
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Japanese are becoming agricultural. They are accustomed to the 
use of ponies, and as these are of value in the army there is con- 
siderable horse and pony breeding in Hokkaido; but I saw no cow, 
sheep, goat, donkey, mule, or dog in the island. As regards the 
deficiency of cattle it must be mentioned that throughout Japan oxen 
have long been used for haulage and for agricultural work : for food 
purposes, however, neither cattle nor their products are as yet in 
general use. A taste for meat is now being cultivated, notably in the 
army, where a meat ration has been introduced, and the importation 
of European cattle is therefore in actual process. As yet, however, 
there are but few in Hokkaido. 

The non-existence of dogs in Hokkaido is due to their extermi- 


THE VILLAGE OF OKOTZNAI ON THE RIVER SARU, HOKKAIDO 
(Vhotograph by Captain C. R. Woodroffe, R.H.A.) 


nation having been lately effected in the island by the Government, 
which, with a truly characteristic Japanese thoroughness, determined 
to stamp out rabies there. I took into my service two Ainus whose 
knowledge of the river and its fish, and whose dexterity in managing 
a ‘‘ dug-out ” in foaming rapids, were equally valuable. 

In many parts relics of the Stone Age are to be found (as also 
around Port Arthur), for in Hokkaido the Stone Age is of com- 
paratively recent date. Zoologically, Yezo belongs to a different 
sub-region from Japan proper, the deep straits of Tsugaru forming 
what has been termed ‘‘ Blakiston’s line.” Thus in Hokkaido 
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there are no pheasants nor monkeys, but there exists a species of 
grouse and the solitary snipe. The bears, too, belong to a differ- 
ent species from those on the Main Island. Yezo is remarkable 
for its singing birds. Divergences both in the flora and fauna add 
their testimony to the fact that Hokkaido and the Main Island, 
though so close to each other, have been separated during long 
geological ages. For five months of the year Yezo is under snow 
and ice, the snowfall averaging two feet in the south and six 
to eight feet in the north. Much of the interior of the island is 
still covered with virgin forest of oak, ash, pine, &c., and the lumber 
trade is large in consequence. The country is generally mountainous, 
with volcanoes and hot springs in the south, and intersected by 
many rivers. It is to these sporting rivers in this fine wild country 
that I would attract the fisherman. 

The climate in June, which is the salmon-fishing season, is 
delightful; and whilst the Main Island is undergoing its annual 
depressing period of persistent rains, Hokkaido revels in an ideal 
English summer. Be it noted that the fishing season in Yezo is 
at that time of year which best suits those who desire to escape 
from an Indian “‘ hot weather.” Therefore, to any who seek a hard 
sporting life, combined with grand scenery in a glorious climate, 
I would say, “‘ Try Hokkaido.” I term it ‘‘ hard” because accom- 
modation is bad and distances are great; roads, or indeed tracks, 
are scarcely existent ; hence somewhat arduous work is entailed in 
getting about the country, from house to river and from pool to 
pool. I advise that tents be taken, for generally the accommodation 
to be obtained is neither clean nor comfortable. 

Those unaccustomed to it, who view Japanese food hopefully 
from a distance, will find spirits, temper, and health suffer when 
face to face with its unsatisfying and indigestible actuality. Pro- 
visions should therefore be carried from Yokohama, where alone 
can good European stores be purchased, unless one is prepared 
to live on Japanese food. No meat, flour, milk, vegetables, nor other 
European produce can be procured in Hokkaido, except perhaps 
in the principal towns. Chickens, eggs, rice, and beer are usually 
obtainable. However, there is sometimes an objection to the sale 
of fowls, partly because they are kept for their eggs, and partly 
due to a lingering Buddhist dislike to taking life. As the egg- 
hatching season coincides with the fishing season, I also found some 
reluctance to sell the eggs. Cooking utensils, knives and forks, &c., 
are also unprocurable. In fact a regular shikar outfit should be 
taken. As pack-ponies have to carry the loads, baggage should be 
made up into small packages. The Japanese wicker baskets, easily 
covered with a wrapper of waterproof oil paper, are everywhere 
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obtainable, and, made for the purpose, are invariably used by the 
Japanese for luggage. 

In Yokohama also the services of an English-speaking ‘ boy ”’ 
must be secured, as in Hokkaido, or indeed anywhere in Japan off 
the beaten track, English is not understood. But an Englishman 
everywhere arouses great interest and curiosity; yet he meets 
with an unfailing courtesy, even from the lowest classes, that is 
almost embarrassing. The hotels or banks can generally find one a 
suitable man, and moreover the Kihin Kwai or Welcome Society, 


THE METHOD ADOPTED FOR FISHING ON THE RIVER SARU 
Note the two dug-outs lashed together 
(Photograph by Captain C. R. Woodroffe, R.H.A.) 


whose head office is in Tokio, administered by influential Japanese 
gentlemen, exists solely to assist visitors to Japan. 

It is difficult to meet anyone who can give accurate information 
about the fishing in Hokkaido, so I will remark that the following 
are those whose assistance I invoked, and to whom I rest under 
obligation: In Yokohama—Mr. E. V. Henson, the courteous repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. Mr. Henson has 
good knowledge of Hokkaido. Our able and hospitable Military 
Attaché, Lieut.-Colonel R. W. Boger, R.A., must be visited at 
Tokio. In Hakodate the British Consul for Hokkaido, Mr. Parlett, 
will be found most helpful. He is a keen fisherman, and has, 
I believe, written on the subject. In Sapporo there exists a 
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Japanese gentleman, by name Mr. Fukusi. In former days he 
accompanied Captain Blakiston, and from him acquired a love of 
fly-fishing. Over seventy years of age, he still can walk one off one’s 
legs, and, unique amongst Japanese, can wield a salmon rod or tie 
a fly to perfection. As he was engaged some fifteen years ago in the 
survey of Hokkaido he has particular knowledge of the island, to 
which must be added a great interest in all things appertaining to 
the Masu. There is also generally a British Officer studying the 
language stationed at Sapporo. At Murroran will be found the new 
arsenal now in process of erection by Elswick and Vickers-Maxim 
for the Government. Undoubtedly information as to local sport 
will be available there also. 

The journey from Yokohama to Hokkaido takes about thirty- 
six hours by train and steamer, and lands one either in Hakodate or 
Murroran as desired. If western or northern rivers are to be fished, 
then the former must be visited ; if destined for southern or eastern 
rivers, then one proceeds to Murroran. (It must be remembered that 
the greater number of the many rivers of Hokkaido have never had 
a fly thrown on them, and therefore information as to their merits is 
not possible.) I selected the River Saru, the lower part of which 
had been visited by a few fishermen in preceding years; but I 
ascended, in search of sport, to where no European had ever been 
seen before. I should advise a fisherman to visit several rivers, 
beginning in the south and working north as the season advances, 
and eventually visiting Saghalien. I feel assured that he would 
have good sport and acquire knowledge of the unknown. 

Amongst rivers in the west well spoken of by Ainus are the 
Kumoi and Ishikari. In the south there are the Saru, Niikoppu, 
Shibichari, and many others, and much choice can be exercised. 

As regards the nature of fish to be met with, in addition to the 
Ame-Mazu which I have already mentioned, there exist (1) Hon- 
Masu, (2) Sakura-Masu, (3) Beni-Masu, (4) Saké, (5) Separi, 
(6) Ito. 

It is the three varieties of Masu which provide the principal 
sport with the fly. Captain Woodroffe ascertained, from the 
official in charge of the Government fish-hatchery at Chitose, that 
although they had been experimenting for over fifteen years they 
knew but little of these fish. The Masu is, however, a distinct 
variety of the salmon, and differs from our own, especially in its teeth. 
But to all intents and purposes it is a salmon grilse. The Hon- 
Masu rarely exceeds 10 lb. in weight, although Mr. Fukusi killed 
oneof16lb. I found the average to be about 61b. Like other salmon, 
these fish have been proved to return to their original river. I might 
mention that at Sarafuto, the mouth of the Saru, a colonist in- 
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formed me that he had a few days previously netted two rare 
salmon which the fisheries expert declared to have been American 
salmon that had unaccountably come west. The flesh of the 
Masu is the same colour as that of the British salmon, but I 
thought its flavour slightly inferior. The Masu is a very game fish, 
but, so far as my experience goes, never leaps out of the water 
whilst being played. The Sakura-Masu is so termed because it turns 
a sort of cherry colour after entering the fresh water, “sakura” 
being the Japanese for cherry. These exist in enormous quantities 
in Saghalien. The only fish I killed which I classed as a Sakura-Masu 
was about 6 lb. in weight, and, though pink in the water, lost his 
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colour gradually after being landed. I understand that this class 
of Masu averages less in weight than the Hon-Masu. 

The Beni-Masu hasa deeper red flesh—hence the name: “ beni”’ 
is the term for the rouge used by women. Captain Woodroffe 
thought these Masu less game than the others. The three classes 
of Masu appear to me to have more distinction in name than 
difference in kind. The Masu enters the southern rivers fairly early 
in June. Last year the Sarugawa was in flood about 12 June, and 
the run of fish then commenced, and appeared to be finished before 
the end of the month, when the river was low. Further floods 
occurred in early July, and the Ainus expected a fresh run, but I was 
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unable to await it. The farther north one proceeds the later the 
run of Masu in the rivers. 

The Saké is a large salmon which runs up the Hokkaido 
rivers late in August and up the Saghalien rivers in September. 
It is not supposed to take a fly. Mr. Fukusi killed one in Hok- 
kaido of 46lb. weight. The natives told me that it was more 
valued as food than the Masu on account of its superior flavour. 
Captain Woodroffe, whilst fishing in British Columbia, satisfied 
himself that the Saké and the North American salmon of the 
west coast, both of which come from the Pacific Ocean, are 
identical. I therefore presume the Saké to be the fish termed 
“the Sock-eye,” which notoriously does not take a fly, but which 
atones to the world for this lack of judgment by almost exclusively 
supplying to the makers of tinned salmon their material. I draw 
‘attention, however, to the fact that if these Pacific salmon are 
identical, then the fisheries expert’s remark about the two strange 
salmon, already quoted, is unintelligible. 

The Separi is a hideous fish of dirty-red colour. It is found in 
Hokkaido and in Saghalien. This fish has an enormous hump in 
the middle of the back, and a flabby upper-lip which outhangs the 
lower by an inch or more. Both hump and lip are composed of soft 
fat. Separi are never caught in the sea or near it, nor show any 
signs of being fresh-run ; they do not appear until late in the season. 
No knowledge of the existence of a female Separi seems to be pro- 
curable. Despite local opinion that they are a distinct species of 
salmon, these facts seem to indicate that the Separi is a development 
of the male Saké or Masu, which occurs about the spawning time in 
fresh water. They do not take a fly. 

The Ito, which is to be found in many of the rivers of Hokkaido 
and Saghalien, was named Salmo Blakistont by Captain Blakiston. 
It is very similar to the bull-trout of Northumberland rivers. Some 
grow to great size, but are unpalatable as food. Mr. Fukusi killed 
one three feet long near Saporo, and testifies to the skeleton of 
another which was no less than six feet in length. This monster 
had been taken by Ainus, and was preserved by them as a fetish. 

Captain Blakiston’s theory that the fish do not take a fly when 
the temperature of the water is below 55° Fahr. or above 65° is 
borne out by the experience of several. I could not rise a fish until 
the thermometer showed the water to be just above 57°. Captain 
Woodroffe speaks to the same effect. As apparently Hon-Masu do 
not enter the rivers of Saghalien until the end of August it would be 
of interest to ascertain whether at that period and temperature they 
will rise toa fly. Apparently no one has ever fished there at that 
time of year. 
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Now a few words as to the number of fish that a visitor may 
expect to kill. Well, naturally one has bad days; I had several 
before I ascended the river beyond the settlements, and I could 
ascribe them to many reasons, without possibly being correct in 
any. There are so many things which seem to be against one when 
one is not rising fish. But I know that an officer only a couple ot 
years ago killed as many as sixteen Masu in a day on the waters 
that I drew blank. The best hour that I had, viz. 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
on 25 June Igog, gave me eight rises, which resulted in three 
landed, two just touched, and three not touched. On the other 
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hand I must mention that Captain Walker, R.E., fishing at the same 
period on the Shiripet, had no sport. 

Although the Saru is comparatively accessible and has now 
capital Government rest-houses at both Okotznai and Iwachishi, as 
the valley is to be further opened up to settlers I think fishermen 
would do better on other rivers. Even now the netting, though 
luckily crude and imperfect, is very heavy, and unless one gets away 
from this, sport is apt to be inferior. Not only are standing nets for 
ever in the runs, but the river is swept at night by drag-nets for 
miles to ensnare the running fish. During and after the spawning 
season even more fish are killed, although, to our ideas, spent fish are 
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worthless. The unfortunate kelts find innumerable traps and 
entanglements, throughout their downward journey, into which the 
streams carry them. Naturally, therefore, where the Ainus or 
settlers exist in any quantity, the depletion of the rivers is becoming 
severe. Ainus informed me that the Masu was ten times as plentiful 
in the Sarugawa a few years ago. Yet one may still expect to kill 
three or four fish a day around Iwachishi when the run is on. It 
must be remembered that one spends much time in getting from 
pool to pool, and that therefore the actual time when one’s fly is on 
the water is not long, although one is up at daybreak and returns 
home after sunset. 

I must also add that a visitor who goes to Hokkaido for a week 
only on the chance of hitting off the right state of water, and 
consequent run of salmon, may be just as disappointed as if he had 
perpetrated a similar gamble on a Scotch or Irish river. Captain 
Woodroffe ascertained from settlers in Saghalien that the runs of 
Sakura-Masu always tally with the full moon, and that the first of 
July seems a good date to arrive there. Then about three weeks’ 
good sport may be looked forward to. The fish run in great 
quantities, and the natives on the Rutoga aver that the noise they 
make is audible for some three hundred yards away from the banks 
ofthe river! As already remarked, the Hon-Masu probably run 
there from about 24 August. 

Fishing outfit is a matter of taste. Certain articles, however, 
appear to me to be indispensable. Amongst these must be classed 
wading trousers, not merely legs, as shelving sides to the pools 
immerse one somewhat unexpectedly. 

Then the mosquitoes and other blood-sucking pests must be 
countered by veils and gauntlets. The nature of the river will 
determine whether canoes must be used. Two canoes, each 
‘dug out” from a tree trunk, lashed together make a sufficiently 
secure platform to fish from; a canoe is certainly indispensable for 
perpetual journeys on and across the river. The fisherman should 
be an adept at the Spey cast, for frequently the rivers are bounded 
by forests or precipitous rocks. Now for the Spey cast spliced rods 
are infinitely preferable to jointed rods. I prefer my 16 ft. Hardy 
(Alnwick) for canoe work, but I strongly recommend a 17 ft. 
Playfair (Aberdeen), with a No. 2 line, for any form of Spey casting. 
A ten or eleven foot two-piece spinning-rod with Mallock reel is the 
best rod for bait-fishing. It must be remembered that no fishing 
requisites of any kind are procurable in Japan. Gut need not be 
heavy for Masu, but if Saké or Ito are met with they require strong 
tackle. Bright flies, perhaps with yellow and red predominating, are 
recommended, although I must admit that these unsophisticated fish 
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did not appear to discriminate between colours or sizes of flies. 
Medium and large sized flies are, however, generally advocated for 
these waters. A gaff is more useful than a net, although a source 
of woe in inexperienced hands. One of my Ainus, Othenar of 
Okotznai, whom I should try to secure to accompany me to any 
river in Hokkaido, by dint of prompt cash for dexterity and a fine 
for bad work, not only became proficient with the gaff, but was kept 
keen to show sport. Extra incentive thus is needed to keep the 
Ainus zealous and to overcome the predominant desire of immedi- 
ately cooking the first fish caught and of showing their abnormal 
capacity for storing fish and rice—for surely such quantities cannot 
be assimilated ! 

Now, finally, to touch on expenses. The coin of the realm, 
termed a yen, is equivalent to two shillings. I am of opinion that 
a month’s or indeed six weeks’ fishing would be well covered by 
400 yen. This includes railway fare from Yokohama and back, 
supplies, and all attendant expenses. There are no licences nor 
taxes to pay, and railway rates are low in Japan. Labour is scarce 
and dear in Hokkaid> in the summer, as it is the busy agricultural 
season; but I think I have made a liberal estimate. If one realises 
that the sum mentioned would probably not even pay the rent of a 
less-productive stretch of water at home I think it must be conceded 
that salmon-fishing in Japan is not dear. Even the cost of getting 
to Japan is not excessive ; particularly if either the excellent Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha line be used (it can be joined from India at Colombo) 
or the comfortable second class of the train de luxe on the Trans- 
Siberia railway. 

Japan is, apart from fishing, worth visiting. A short time, say 
May, devoted to sight-seeing before proceeding north will give that 
variety which is the sauce of life. 

Salmon-fishing is a magnificent sport. But a Japanese proverb 
says, ‘‘ Donot use the word ‘ magnificent ’ till you have seen Nikko,” 
so by all means go and and see Nikko first. 


Note.--It is of the Hairy Ainus that Mr. Savage Landor tells an amusing story. 
The Chief could not understand and much despised the Englishman's propensity for 
baths. ‘‘ How dirty you must be!’’ he said, ‘‘ you are always washing yourself! Now 
I am so clean that I have never had to wash myself in all my life!’’—Ep. 
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THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT WARWICK, MARCH 1903 
(Photograph by Mr. W. Ford Ranken, Warwick) 


THE NATIONAL HUNT RACE 
BY ‘‘ BLACK HUSSAR”’ 


TuE National Hunt Steeplechase was first run in the year 1860, and 
it was the institution of this race which led to the formation of the 
National Hunt Committee in 1862. The conditions of the race have 
remained practically the same from the date of its birth, and briefly 
stated are as follows :— 

A Steeplechase for all horses five years old and upwards which 
have never won a race of any description, weight for age, distance 
4 miles and 2 furlongs, to be ridden by qualified riders. 

Now, the question is whether these conditions, which were 
designed to meet the requirements of fifty years ago, do so equally 
efficiently at the present day. 

Judging by the popularity of the race, both as regards the num- 
ber of entrants and the number of people who annually collect to 
see it run, the answer would appear to be in the affirmative; but 
when we reflect on the changes in steeplechasing generally during 
the past half-century, it seems improbable that this race still attracts 
the same class of horse as that for which it was originally designed. 
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I do not know what was in the minds of the originators when they 
drew up their conditions in 1859: it is probable, however, that their 
aim was to provide a race for horses whose principal vocation was 
fox-hunting, and that “‘ hunters’ certificates” being then practically 
unknown, they inserted the maiden qualification in order to exclude 
horses whose principal vocation was racing. 

Now, if this view of the origin of the race be accepted, and 
considering the facts that there is probably double the number of 
thoroughbred, or nearly thoroughbred, hunters in the country now 
that there was in 1860, as also that the number of races confined 
to hunters has increased tenfold since that year, it would seem that, 
if it was thought desirable to inaugurate a Hunters’ National Steeple- 
chase in 1859, a race of this sort should be of even greater import- 
ance and interest at the present day. To carry the argument a little 
further, consider the different classes of horse from which the con- 
ditions of the race make it necessary the runners should be drawn, 
and from which experience shows they always aredrawn. They are 
as follows :— 


1. Racehorses who have failed to win a race. 
2. Horses who have been purposely kept for this race. 
3. High-class maiden hunters. 


A reference to the Racing Calendar shows at once that, in recent 
years at any rate, Class 2 is sucha small one as to be almost a 
negligible quantity, so one is confronted by the fact that the winner of 
the National Hunt Race must be either a bad racehorse or a very high- 
class hunter. No better concrete example of this fact will be found 
than in the year 1907, when Red Hall beat St. Vincent by a head, 
the former the ideal of a high-class, almost thoroughbred hunter, 
who had been hunted by his owner and was ridden by him in the 
race, the latter a racehorse who had run twelve times in every sort and 
description of race, and still remained a maiden. I venture to think 
that Red Hall's victory was vastly more popular than St. Vincent’s 
would have been, or, in other words, that the majority of people 
would prefer to see the winner drawn from Class 3 rather than from 
Class I. 

It may, however, be reasonably argued that a racehorse is not 
necessarily a bad one because he has failed to win a race before win- 
ning the National Hunt Steeplechase. He may be only a five-year- 
old; he may not be suited by the shorter distances of ordinary 
races; he may even have been kept purposely for this race, or a 
dozen and one other reasons: and the reply to this argument is a 
reference to the experience of the past. The following table gives 
an epitome of the racing career of the winners of the past ten years, 
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exclusive of 1909, when the winner was competing under somewhat 
unusual conditions :— 
Total number Total number 


of races of races 
run in. won. 


1899 Glen Royal 27 
1900 Eoés - - 16 
IgOI Friar John - 6 
1g02 Marpessa - 

1903 Comfit : 

1904 Timothy Titus 

1905 Miss Clifden 

1906 Count Rufus 

1907 Red Hall - 
Rory O’More 


Winner of National 


Your. Hunt Steeplechase. 


Now, putting aside the National Hunt Race, or deducting ten from 
each column, we arrive at the fact that the last ten winners of this 
race have collectively only won eleven races out of one hundred and 
twenty-four tries; also that six out of the ten never won another 
race at all, and this by no means for want of trying. These figures 
are sufficient to denote that the average winner of this race is not 
usually successful as a racehorse, although there have, of course, 
been notable exceptions in the past, such as Why Not. 

We began by presupposing that the originators of the race in 
1860 had in their mind a race for hunters, a race which should bear 
to the hunter-steeplechase horse the same relation as the Grand 
National bears to the ordinary steeplechase horse, being the crown- 
ing point of his career, and the summit of his owner’s ambition. A 
note which now appears annually with the publication of the con- 
ditions seems to indicate that the same idea still lingers in the minds 
of the National Hunt stewards of to-day. 

** A special course over a fine hunting country has been selected 
for this race, in which none of the fences in the whole distance will 
have to be jumped more than once.” This notice naturally leads 
us to suppose that the race is designed for hunters only ; but a closer 
inspection of *‘ the special course over a fine hunting country” reveals 
the sop which is thrown to Cerberus in the guise of the racehorse. 
The fences have all been trimmed and faced with birch, the ditches 
have all been dug out clean, and in many instances guard rails added ; 
in short, the natural country has been made to look as much like 
the usual steeplechase course as the nature of the various fences will 
permit. 

Now, the present contention is that if the race is meant for 
hunters it is unnecessary so to alter the fences, and if it is meant 
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for maiden racehorses it is unnecessary to select a ‘‘ special coursé 
over a fine hunting country”: rather let them complete their four 
miles on the ordinary course, when at all events the spectators would 
have a better view of the race than they at present enjoy. More- 
over, there is no very apparent reason why the comparatively large 
stake of £825 should be awarded to the owner of a racehorse who 
has so far failed to win a race elsewhere, unless it is to be regarded 
in the light of a consolation prize ? 

The point, then, of my humble argument is that the bond-fide race- 
horse, whether maiden or otherwise, should be excluded from the 
race, and it should be confined to horses with hunters’ certificates ; 
what the Grand National is to steeplechase horses proper, the 
National Hunt Race should be to that ever-increasing class, the 
hunter-steeplechaser. 

When these remarks appear in print, we shall be recovering 
from a General Election and more than usually sick of “ Down with 
the Lords’ and other such Socialistic cries; and it is therefore a 
peculiarly unfortunate moment to choose for attacking such a conser- 
vative and also highly successful institution as the National Hunt 
Steeplechase. My excuse is that the only alteration I wish to see 
made in the conditions of the race is one which makes them 
approximate more nearly to the original conditions as I conceive 
them to have been meant, namely, that the race was always intended 
to be a race for hunters, but that in the days before “ hunters’ 
certificates ’’ were general the maiden qualification was put in to 
take their place. 

Supposing the idea to be carried out and the race confined to 
horses with hunters’ certificates, it would only remain to be decided 
whether horses who had previously won such a race should be 
excluded, whether they should be admitted with a penalty, whether 
as a species of ‘‘ classic race”’ all should run at level weights, except 
in so far as weight for age is concerned, or whether, to carry the 
analogy to the Grand National still further, the race should become 
a handicap. Before quitting this side of the question, there is one 
more suggestion that might be made, which is that part of the 
stake, or preferably an addition to the stake, should be paid to the 
breeder of the winner, and in these days when the whole raison d’étre 
of racing, namely, the improvement of the breed of horses, is so apt 
to be lost sight of, I think this suggestion deserves consideration. 

So far the question has only been dealt with as regards its 
racing aspect; but there are other equally important points of view 
to be considered, namely, that of the fox-hunter, the breeder of high- 
class hunters, and the subject of horse-breeding generally. It is not 
so very long ago that the man who went hunting on a thoroughbred 
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horse was regarded as little short of a public nuisance; facetious 
remarks were made about the length of his horse’s tail, his friends 
gave him a wide berth under the impression that their brains would 
be bashed out if they approached within range of his horse’s heels, 
and the Master gladly promised him a certificate if only he would 
send the horse home before half the hounds in the pack had been 
kicked to death. This state of affairs has fortunately altered lately 
to a most remarkable extent ; in some countries, at any rate, the 
‘*long-tailed ”’ horse is almost the rule rather than the exception, and 
the old-fashioned prejudice against the thoroughbred hunter is almost 
extinct. Nobody, I think, can help being impressed by the annually 
increasing preponderance of blood hunters over common hunters, and 
one of the chief reasons for this improvement is easily found in the 
increased number of races which are confined to horses with hunters’ 
certificates. The National Hunt Stewards have, as usual, recently 
taken a step in the right direction, and by their circular of a year 
ago to Masters of Foxhounds removed the last stigma of reproach 
from the would-be steeplechaser. The Master now, so far from 
asking you to send your horse home as early as possible, politely 
requests you to keep him out as long as possible, to allow him the 
pleasure of watching it jump a variety of fences, and further expresses 
his desire to see the same horse out hunting with his hounds on at 
least eight subsequent occasions ! 

It will readily be admitted that this excellent measure of the 
National Hunt Stewards will continue to excercise its benevolent 
influence until what may be called the non-bond-fide hunter is 
absolutely eliminated and every horse with a hunter's certificate will 
have been as fairly and as regularly hunted as the most exigeant 
would wish. Given this state of affairs, what more deserving class 
of horse is there than the genuinely hunted thoroughbred horse 
who is capable of carrying his owner safely and comfortably to 
hounds and taking a creditable part in a hunters’ steeplechase ? 

To my mind there is no class of horse more worthy of encour- 
agement, and one of the means to this end which suggests itself to 
me is that the National Hunt Steeplechase should be confined to 
horses with hunters’ certificates. 
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A FAMILY OF HEDGEHOGS 


THE HEDGEHOG IN CAPTIVITY AND 
FREEDOM 


BY J. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE 


IT was evening. The sun was setting and twilight was falling. 
I heard a strange, low, plaintive whistle in the hedgerow. I had 
never heard a similar whistle before, and stopped and listened. 

Presently I heard the whistle again—no softer, no louder, no 
more plaintive. I call it a whistle, for the noise resembled a whistle 
more than any other sound. I began to search the hedge, trying 
to discover what creature it was that apparently was so sad and 
lonely. Looking amongst the long, rank grass, I found a baby 
hedge-pig, perhaps a month old, alone and lost. The little creature 
did not know in what direction to go, or what under the circum- 
stances to do. It fidgeted about for a few moments, then sat 
quite still, and looking up into my face whistled again and 
again. It was apparently calling to its mother to come and take 
it home. 

Pitiable little hedge-pig! It trembled with fear, and opened 
its brownish-black eyes so wide! It had a face similar to that 
of a rat, in spite of its flat snout, which I noticed was very flexible, 
for it twisted it in a most extraordinary and grotesque manner. 
I sat down on the grass to wait and see whether its mother would 
eventually come to it. A quarter of an hour passed, and then I 
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heard a faint rustle in the middle of the hedge some four feet 
away from the lone, frightened object. The little creature turned 
up its snout and sniffed the air, and then began to crawl away in 
the direction from which the rustle had come. 

I looked into the hedge, and saw a full-grown hedgehog with 
four young ones at her heels. On my lonely little hedge-pig 
joining his brothers and sisters, for such the four proved to be, 
the whole family stole away, swiftly, silently, mysteriously. Iwasa 
long time in discovering whither the creatures had fled. But I 
found them at last, in a large nest of dead, dry grass, as snug and 
as warm as they could be. The nest was on the south side of the 


A PRICKLY CLIMB 


hedge on the top of the bank, and to all appearance had no 
entrance. 

On approaching the spot on the evening of the morrow, I 
found the whole family on the bank, rolling and tumbling in the 
genial sunshine, doubtless preparatory to a happy night’s foraging 
in the woods and meadows. As the young ones played they made 
a peculiar clicking noise, inaudible from a distance of a few yards, 
just as though they were snapping brittle twigs with their teeth. 

Their spines were hard and sharp, and I imagine such had 
been the case almost from the day of their birth. Then they 
could roll themselves up into round, firm balls. 
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Their home was near to where many dogs constantly pass. 
Feeling, therefore, that the creatures were far from safe from 
molestation, a day later I rolled them one by one into my 
handkerchief and carried them home. I had decided to try to 
keep them for at least a time. I shut them up in a shed in the 
garden, making them a nest of hay and straw in a small box. 
Hitherto rats had inhabited the shed, but from this time those 
pests deserted the haunt. Iam not of the opinion that, given the 
- opportunity, the hedgehog will attack a full-grown rat, although 


FIVE LITTLE HEDGEHOGS ROLLING AND TUMBLING IN THE SUN 


in confinement it will eat young rats ravenously. It is doubtless 
the hedgehog’s strong scent to which the rat objects. 

The six strange little creatures made themselves at home 
almost at once, all coming freely after a day or so and drinking 
milk out of a saucer or spoon held in the hands. 

In its natural haunts, where plenty of food is to be had, I 
dare say the hedgehog is a clean and fastidious feeder, wandering 
far and wide in search of the morsels that appeal to it, eating a 
little here and a little there, a mouthful, for instance, of this root, 
and a few of those fine, fat grubs. But in confinement, where it 
cannot pick and choose, its taste seems to become gross and 
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FIVE LITTLE HEDGEHOGS VERY BUSY 


depraved. I was at first puzzled to know what to give my pets to 
eat besides bread and milk, which proved too rich for most of them 


when given daily. I consulted all the books of reference on the 
subject that Icould lay hands upon, but without learning anything 
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more than that the hedgehog’s diet consists of both vegetation and 
insects. Indeed, I was rather surprised to find how little is 
known about this interesting denizen of the hedges. This was 
perhaps, however, nothing much to wonder at, considering that the 
creature is nocturnal in its habits, and therefore difficult to study 
in its natural conditions. I began to make experiments. A little 
grass was appreciated as a change; scraps of raw lean meat, birds, 
worms, eggs, and practically every species of insect, were devoured 
greedily. But vegetables and fruit, such as_ potatoes, lettuce, 
apples, and plums, were only nibbled. 

That the hedgehog has strong and sharp teeth my pets proved 


SPOON-FEEDING A BABY HEDGEHOG 


very conclusively, tearing tough pieces of meat to pieces with ease, 
and easily masticating the bones of mice and small birds. Yet, 
strong teeth as the creature has, I have rarely known it to attempt 
to bite a person or any other creature. Apparently it relies on its 
sharp, powerful spines as its chief, if not sole, means of defence. 

My pets also taught me that to roll up quite tightly the hedge- 
hog must be lying on its side. As it gradually closes, however, 
the process itself compels it to occupy that position; while the act 
of unrolling brings it back again on to its feet. 
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A BABY HEDGEHOG ALMOST ROLLED INTO A BALL 


Because my hedgehogs would eat eggs and small birds does 
not, in my opinion, prove that the creature in its wild state 


commits material damage. True, it may now and again destroy 
the eggs of small birds that nest on the ground, and perhaps a very 
occasional batch of partridge eggs, and I dare say when it stumbles 
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upon a recently-hatched pheasant or partridge chick it kills and 
eats it, or eats a part of it. But that the creature systematically 
searches for both game-birds’ eggs and young, as some gamekeepers 
agree, is incredible. The keepers base their allegations on the fact 
that occasionally they catch a hedgehog in a gin baited with eggs 
or a dead, decomposing game bird, and set for vermin, and hawks, 
jays, and magpies. It is more than probable that the hedgehogs 
get trapped by accident, and owing to curiosity rather than to 
being attracted by the bait. 

I noticed that my mother hedgehog was incapable of breaking 


A BASKETFUL OF BABY HEDGEHOGS 


the shell of a hen’s egg, because the egg was too large to be encom- 
passed by her teeth. A pheasant’s egg would, I think, present the 
same difficulty. On many occasions I let my pets out in the 
garden, and it was very interesting to watch them forage for worms 
and insects. Every leaf, every plant and thick piece of foliage that 
was chanced upon, would be carefully explored, and the little 
creatures seemed to find something to eat every few yards. 

They would amuse themselves for hours in the potato patch, 
rooting, scratching, and nibbling. They liked to taste everything 
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they came across, and unless the worms they found were very small 
they would not eat more than a mouthful of each, this single 
mouthful from the middle of the worm, thus biting the creature 
in two. 

Their teeth, I noticed, were admirable for dealing with worms 
and insects, being numerous, small, and set close together. They 
reminded me of rows of needle points. Judging from the large 
appetite that these hedgehogs had, the number of insects, worms, 
and grubs that the creature destroys in a single night must be 


. HEDGEHOG TAKING HER FAMILY FOR A WALK 


colossal, and the amount of good that it does in this respect cannot, 
I should say, be estimated. 

It may be of some interest to mention that I once found a 
hedgehog with three half-grown young ones in January. Their 
nest was in the mouth of a rabbit’s hole on the bank of a hedge 
surrounding a wood. Leading from the nest were two well-worn 
“runs,” one going into the wood and the other into a clover field 
a good two hundred yards away. It was evident, therefore, that 
the wood and clover field were these hedgehogs’ hunting-ground, 
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and that they were not hibernating for many days at a time, 
if at all. 

On the opposite side of the wood on the same afternoon I also 
found a male hedgehog in a nest in a similar hole. At the time of 
making these discoveries I was ratting with ferrets; but, although 
very numerous in the district, no rats were found in the vicinity 
of the hedgehogs’ nests. 

My observations lead me to believe that hedgehogs born in the 


PLAYMATES 


summer of one year remain with their mother until the spring of 
the following year. Compared with rats, rabbits, stoats, and 
weasels, the creatures are slow in growing up, fully eighteen months 
passing before they can be called full-grown. 

After I had had my pets a month one of the young ones 
became ill, and began gradually to waste away. On my putting the 
family in the shed the mother deserted her little ones. While she 
slept in a corner beneath a sack in which soot had been stored, 
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TWO BABY HEDGEHOGS WITH A WORM 
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the children, despising the comfortable nest I had made for them, 
occupied another sack on which was a bundle of hay. 


The mite, however, that be- 
came ill, had always striven strenu- 
ously to remain by its mother’s 
side, and not without meeting with 
a certain measure of success. But 
as it grew weaker and weaker it 
wandered about and slept by itself, 
just as though it knew it were ill 
and dying, and wished to hide the 
death scene from its fellows. 

The end came at last. On 
making a post-mortem examina- 
tion of it I found it had been 
bitten in the throat. Of a cer- 
tainty its mother had inflicted the 
wound, and for no other reason 
than because this child of hers had 
borne her more affection than any 
of her other children. Shortly 
after this I let the remainder of 
the creatures go in a small wood. 
Given plenty of room, plenty of 
fresh air, a warm nest, and suit- 
able food, the hedgehog makes a 
useful and interesting pet, and 
under these circumstances appears 
to be quite happy and to enjoy 
your society. But if shut up in 
a small pen and given no exer- 
cise, no large variety of food, and 
handled roughly into the bar- 
gain, there is no more wretched 
creature under the face of the 
sun. 
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INDIAN INK: A DOCKED COLT 
BY JACK COVE 


A BLACK gelding by Courageous and six other unbroken horses had 
just arrived at Barralby Junction, rammed together in a cattle-truck 
as closely as sardines are packed. They had travelled during most 
of the previous day, the whole of the night, and some two hours 
into that morning. Imagine the state of amazed stupefaction to 
which their untutored senses were reduced ! 

In those days the black gelding had no name, but later he 
came to be known as Indian Ink, and later still he was formally 
registered as such. His mother was a dam of something that had 
made a name for itself, but she, poor old lady, though very well 
bred, was not ‘‘in the book,” and so, of course, Indian Ink was not 
clean thoroughbred. These seven horses, or ‘‘ colts” as unbroken 
horses are generally called, had been bought during the summer by 
one of the finest judges of a young horse that ever lived. His name 
was John Maxwell, and he utilised his equine talent to advantage, 
from a commercial point of view, by combining the occupations of 
farming and horse-dealing. Incidentally, he was a veterinary 
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surgeon. Three of his numerous farms lay in that part of the 
country where people count the acreage of their holdings in thousands. 
They were managed by his son-in-law, Charles Wincott, who also 
superintended and took a very active part in the breaking and 
schooling of from thirty to forty young horses, most of which were 
stabled in converted farm-buildings at the home farm. As soon as 
possible after a horse had been transformed into the finished article, 
or in horsy parlance into a ‘‘ made hunter,” he was sold and passed 
on, and the depleted ranks of the stud were filled up with fresh 
drafts of raw recruits in the shape of young and unbroken horses 
from Ireland. 

Indian Ink and his companions were the latest importations. 
When they arrived within the precincts of Barralby Junction at 
2.30 a.m. they must have felt dazed by the jangling racket and 
giddy with the never-ceasing phantasmagoria of strange sights. It 
was cold, and much of the falling rain drove in through the bars of 
their truck; so that, huddled together though they were, they would 
feel cold. Much shouting, shunting, and banging about, followed 
their first stop near the goods yard, and finally their truck was 
hauled by a dray-horse into a horse dock, amidst more shouting 
and the swinging of lighted oil-lamps by men armed with long poles. 

It does horses no good to be left standing for hours in a 
motionless cattle-truck exposed to the cold of a raw October morn- 
ing; and, though it was unpleasant to forsake a warm bed for a 
cold saddle and make a ten-mile ride at such an hour, yet Wincott, 
Maxwell’s manager, Lavel, the new pupil, and two. rough-riders, 
had done all those things, and were waiting at the dock to meet 
and escort the latest draft of recruits to their new quarters. Now, 
there is only one practical way of conveying unbroken colts of this 
class over a distance of ground, and that is by driving them—two 
horsemen in front and one or two behind, all armed with hunting 
whips and mounted on fairly handy steeds. 

‘*Get on ahead there, by the yard gates,” said Wincott to the 
rough-riders, one of whom had been a “ broncho-buster”’ in a Wild 
West show. “Steady now,” continued Wincott; ‘‘let down the 
flap and stand clear.” When the flap-side of the truck had been 
lowered and dropped with a bang, the imprisoned horses did not 
waste much time in making their way on to terra firma, though ‘at 
first they moved with extreme caution. Encouraged by the repeated 
cries of ‘Come along, c’ up! Co’ up, me lads—c’ up!” and such- 
like shouts, and attracted by the sounds of other horses, they 
whinnied softly, and soon began to trot off in their direction, though 
after the ghastly glare of a huge arc-light the wet darkness half- 
blinded them. 
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What a forlorn picture they presented! Tousled forelocks, 
matted manes of grotesque shapes and irregular lengths, broken 
coats wet and steaming in the moist atmosphere, and over all an 
air of deep dejection. 

“They're all there, anyway,” said Wincott to Lavel, as they 
brought up the rear. ‘“‘ But we must keep our eyes open, or we may 
lose some of them in the darkness. They’ll brisk up a bit when 
the stiffness works off and they warm to their work.” 

Once clear of the environs of the station, all was fairly straight- 
forward going until the little town of Barralby was reached. Here 
turnings were numerous; but the colts, urged on and excited by 
the cracking of whips behind them, increased their speed, and swung 
—close at their leaders’ heels—through the little town ata pace 
which made the windows rattle and the narrow streets echo with 
its deafening clatter. Surely the din must have aroused the heaviest 
sleeper in Barralby! The business of attracting the colts into the 
desired direction devolved on the riders in front, who continued to 
repeat their cries of persuasion at every divergence of the road; 
whilst one of the riders at the rear dashed forward to head off the 
little mob from the wrong turn. At times the colts endeavoured 
to slip past their leaders, who were forced to race hard to keep at 
the head of affairs. 

** Steady ’em a bit!” shouted Wincott to the leading horsemen, 
as they approached a stiff hill. ‘‘ Let ’em get their wind!” 

Shortly after this the hard road was abandoned for a gateless 
grass lane, which, though a more circuitous route to the home farm, 
yielded far better going for the shoeless colts. This track lay across 
the hills, which, except for a few miles of snug woodlands, are the 
coldest and bleakest wolds in Northern England. Magnificent 
sweeps of far-stretching, low-lying flat lands present themselves to 
the beholder on the skirts of these same wolds, but that early 
morning the clean-swept landscape lay hidden in the darkness. So 
dark was it that more than one of the tired colts, getting into 
rough ground, blundered on to its knees. By the time home was 
reached the first blush of day had become visible, and the new- 
comers were left to rest themselves in the well-sheltered hillside 
field behind the stables while the horsemen wisely retired to bed 
for a couple of hours. 

More trouble, and this time of a painful nature, awaited the 
colts, or, to be precise, the five geldings and two mares. Happily, 
since those days certain rules and regulations have been passed by 
the Hunters’ Improvement Society which prevent to some extent 
the barbarous practice of ‘‘docking.” And, apart from these rules 
of the show-ring, no man or woman of decent taste who aspires to 
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ride a blood-hunter to hounds will, nowadays, tolerate a “‘ cock tail.” 
Even in those days the banged-tail blood-hunter was fast becoming 
all the mode; but old Maxwell was slow to follow fashion, and would 
insist on snipping off at least the tips of his horses’ tails. Now, 
this practice was the beginning of all the trouble so far as Indian 
Ink was concerned. 

After breakfast the gruesome work began. The colts were 
caught, “‘twitched,” and forced on to their knees and noses by 
means of a certain process well known to horse-breakers, the details 
of which need not be explained here. While the struggling animal 
was held in that position by three wily assistants, old Maxwell 

quickly proceeded to part and tie back the hairs of its tail, in such 

“a manner as to leave as bald aline as possible for the reception of 
the guillotine-like docking-knife. When that machine had done its 
work, Maxwell at once applied a red hot iron to the blood-spurting 
ring of the tail stump, until sufficiently seared to stop further 
hemorrhage. Then the tortured animal was release1 to freedom— 
for the time being. 

In almost every case this mode of procedure—however cruel—is 
perfectly safe, and no harm results; but poor old Indian Ink was an 
exception to the rule. More than ordinary care was taken in his 
case, on account, first, of his reputation for inherent wildness, and, 
secondly, because he was in his fifth year, which is too late to 
begin “‘ breaking” any horse, and especially one that had run wild 
all his days in a lonesome country and never been handled. 

He behaved in the most exemplary manner for sufficient time 
to allow the tackle to be adjusted, and his near foot to be buckled 
up tight to his elbow; but when he felt his off-fore leg plucked from 
under him as he was in the act of moving forward, fear took 
possession of him, and uttering a frienzied shriek—half-yell, half- 
neigh—he sprang from the ground with a bound and a shake of his 
whole body that flung the wildly-clutching grooms to the earth. 
Repeatedly giving vent to frantic neighs of sheer terror, and with 
one leg still securely strapped up with a stirrup-leather, he started 
bucking, plunging, and writhing, until he seemed almost to tie 
himself into knots. Up the hill he went; twice he lost his 
balance—with only three legs to support it—and fell. He was up 
again ina moment, and over the fence at the top of the field, but 
down on his knees as he landed in the plough. Then up again, 
bucking and plunging at almost every stride, until at last he fell, 
utterly blown and exhausted. 

Not satisfied with all. this trouble, old Maxwell was determined 
to have his own way, and accordingly he docked that horse some 
thirty minutes later. But the red-hot iron that put the finishing 
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touch to the job, burnt the terror of that morning’s work into the 
animal’s brain. The horror of it never faded from his mind; he would 
start up in the middle of the night—reminded probably by the grip 
of his roller—and begin bucking and plunging in his box until utterly 
spent. He was a sore trial to his breakers, when the time came to 
“back” him ; and when a paroxysm of bucking seized him no one 
could stay on top for long, not even the ‘ broncho-buster ” of Wild 
West fame. On one occasion he even bucked himself clear of the 
saddle. 

Experience proved that prevention was the only remedy. It 
was essential to get the saddle well warmed to his back, and to let 
the grip of the girths be felt—by twisting him round in small circles, 
many times—before getting into the saddle. Once there, the golden 
rule was to sit still, and at the least sign of a rising back, or a dis- 
tension of the ribs against the girths, to sit, if possible, stiller—at 
the same time quietly to utter the exclamation ‘‘ Whoa!” and with 
the bridle give the office to stand. But familiarity breeds contempt, 
and at times even those who had had good reason to remember 
forgot the rule—and bit the dust. Strangers generally fought shy of 
Indian Ink, but the dauntless few—good horsemen all—who got 
astride him invariably forgot the rule—and they also bit the dust! 
Their inclination at the first sign of trouble naturally was to catch 
fast hold of their horse's head, squeeze him into his bridle, and keep 
his head well up—a proceeding which in this case was absolutely 
suicidal. 

All this knowledge of Indian Ink’s idiosyncrasies took months 
of daily rides to acquire. But once that knowledge was sufficiently 
well learned to act on instinctively, the horse was a pleasure to 
ride at any time, but more especially with hounds. No “place” 
was too big or too wide for him—bank, ditch, or double, naught 
came amiss. 

However, in spite of these good qualities all attempts to sell 
him failed; so, as he was not quite a ‘‘show” horse, he was allowed 
to take his chance at some of the local Hunt Steeplechase Meetings, 
with a view to making him earn something towards his keep. He ran 
well every time, and was twice successful out of five attempts. 
When on a racecourse, strange to relate, his ill-starred failing never 
assailed him. 

One day a horse-dealer, or at least a dealer’s buyer, came 
along. Now, Indian Ink had his good and bad days, and that 
day chanced to be a good one. The dealer’s man had several 
horses ‘‘ out ”—amongst them Indian Ink. Behind the scenes the 
usual precautions were taken, and by the time the dealer’s man was 
ready to throw his leg across him, the saddle was warm, and the 
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horse feeling good. Inthe end, a ‘‘deal’’ was effected at £250, much 
to the subsequent poignant regret of the dealer himself; though 
whether the buyer lost his billet or not I do not know. 

Several times was Indian Ink sold, but each time he was 
returned, not on the usual and, so far as the dealer was concerned, 
advantageous terms, but generally accompanied by a cynical note 
from the irate purchaser pointing out the unfitness of circus horses 
for the hunting field. Such letters from good customers commanded 
respect, and the horse had to be taken back with nothing “‘ to boot.” 
More unfortunate still for the dealer, no one in his yard ever learned 
to understand the horse—and someone there was constantly biting 
the dust ! 

However, the end came at last, as come it will, and Indian Ink 
was sold never to come back again. He broke his leg, poor old 
fellow, in a crazy fit of bucking; and the “lightning” destroyer 
quickly did its merciful work. The only consolation left is that at 
least we know the end of him, and that he rests in peace to buck 
no more. 

Before we draw the curtain, let us keep our ears alert to the 
warning note struck by this pitiful little tragedy. I grant that 
Indian Ink’s case is an exceptional one, and that searing is the 
safest and easiest mode of closing the wound and preventing 
hemorrhage; but why inflict unnecessary pain and suffering on even 
the meanest underbred ? Surely the idea that horses with long tails 
are more likely to get them over the reins than those with short 
ones is a theory that was exploded long ago. Indeed, practice has 
proved the converse to bea fact. Now that docking is no longer 
the inexorable decree of fashion, there is no reason why it should 
be practised, other than that it is customary, which, as Euclid re- 
marks, is absurd. In any case let us bear in mind the ruined career of 
Indian Ink before we definitely decide that our young horse shall 
be docked. 
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THE EXPENSES OF HUNTING 
BY C. EDMUND EASTWOOD 


Mucu has been written at different times about the expenses of 
hunting; but as a rule the writers on the subject have confined 
themselves to generalities, and have not dealt sufficiently with the 
details of expenditure. It is to remedy this defect that, having 
kept an accurate account of my expenses during ten seasons’ 
hunting, I have compiled the following details, and I hope that my 
experiences may be of service to the youthful sportsman of moderate 
means who is anxious to hunt but is fearful of doing so because he 
has no means of finding out what it is likely to cost him. It 
should be mentioned that I lived on the border-line between two 
countries, the L and the C——, and at a distance of eight miles 
from their respective kennels. Hunting could therefore be got 
within easy reach of my home. It should also be added that I am 
a light-weight, and a horse capable of carrying from twelve to thirteen 
stone to hounds gave me an ample margin of power, so that in 
this respect I was more fortunately situated than a heavier man 


would have been. 

For eight seasons I kept one horse, for the other two seasons 
two, and during that time succeeded in hunting on 345 days ata total 
expenditure of £982 16s. 7d.—the figures do not include hunting 
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clothes. This works out at about £2 17s. per day’s sport, by no means 
an excessive amount when it is remembered that in addition to hunting 
proper I was able to go out several days each season cubbing, and 
to hack on off days, an occupation which in the case ofa man who is 
fond of riding should certainly go to the credit side of the account. 
As to the details of the expenditure, the first and most impor- 
tant item is that of horseflesh. My horses, it should be noted, were 
not bought with an eye to a future sale. If they had been, I am 
confident that I could have largely reduced my expenses; but so 
long as they suited me I kept them, and only parted with them if 
for any reason they proved so unsuitable as to interfere with my 
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enjoyment of the sport. From first to last I had six horses. Of 
these five were purchased for a total sum of £196, and were after- 
wards sold for £187 5s., or an average loss of £1 15s. per horse. 
The highest price I gave for a horse was £70, and the lowest £20. 
The sixth on the list, a mare, I bought for £65, and after it had 
carried me for seven seasons, gave her away. But at one time 
during her career I was offered 130 guineas for her, and if I had 
accepted this sum I should not have lost on my horses, but have 
been in pocket from them at the end of the tenth season. During 
the eight seasons that I kept one horse I hunted on an average 
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32 days per season, and the remaining two seasons when I kept two 
the average was 44 days. 

The following is a detailed list, with descriptions, of the horses 
owned and hunted by the writer during the above period :— 

(1) Peter Simple, grey gelding, 15.3, six years old when bought 
from a friend for £20. Hunted for three seasons, and then sold for £40. 

(2) Nora, black mare, 15.2, aged when bought from a local 
dealer for £65. Hunted for seven seasons, and then given away to 
be bred from, as she met with an accident on the road while being 
exercised. The writer refused £130 for her two years after purchase. 
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(3) ——, bay gelding, 14.2, aged when bought from a local 
butcher for £20. Was only kept a month, as he was too small ; 
was sold at a repository for 20 guineas. 

(4) Shula, bay mare, 15.3, seven years old when bought ata 
repository for 30 guineas. Hunted half a season, and then sold at a 
repository for 25 guineas because she made a noise and had bad 
manners in the hunting-field. 

(5) Monte Carlo, bay gelding by Monte Christo, 15.3, five years 
old when bought from a local dealer for £70. Was hunted two 
seasons, and then sold “ motor-shy ” for the same sum. This was a 
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good-looking horse of the long, low type, with plenty of scope, and 
capable of winning an average point-to-point. 

(6) Connie Gray, grey mare, 15.1, six years old, bought from 
a friend for £55, sold back to the same friend for £30 on account 
of an accident in the hunting-field which lamed her. Only hunted 
one season. 

The above, with the exception of the 14.2 gelding, were all good 
performers, and quite fast enough for ordinary purposes. The 
accompanying photographs will give the reader some idea of the 
stamp of animal which can be obtained at the prices given. 

The following is the total expenditure in detail, and average for 
the eight seasons during which one horse was kept :— 


Average for season of 
Total. 33 weeks. 


s. 4. £ 
Forage ; 4 26 18 
Wages ‘ 2 16 12 
Summer Keep. . 50 16 
Subscriptions. 179 13 9 
Shoeing 16 3 
Saddlery, Repairs, and Stable 
Requisites, etc. 7 
Tips to Hunt Servants and 
Petty Cash \ al 
Veterinary Surgeon. I 19 
Hiring of Extra Horse. , 8 II 


Total. . 605 18 4 75 14 7 


Note.—I had no stable rent to pay during the one-horse seasons, 
and shared the services of a groom. 

The total expenditure and average for the two seasons when 
two horses were kept :— 


Average for season 
Total of 33 weeks 


& £ s 
Forage . ‘ ‘ P 102 3 51 I 6 
Wages ‘ 61 30 10 oO 
Summer Keep (ae weeks) . 24 13 12 6 6 
Subscriptions. 45 0 22 10 O 
Shoeing. 4 8 10 
Saddlery, Repairs, and a 15 3 0 
Stable Requisites s 
Tips to Hunt Servants ) 41% 0 
and Petty Cash 
Carried forward. 140 14 10 
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Average for season 
Total. of 33 weeks. 


Brought forward . 9 9 140 I4 10 
Veterinary Surgeon. 
Rent . 
Groom’s Clothes . 


59 


I ought to remark that the forage was of the best quality 
obtainable in the district, the price of oats averaging 28s. per quarter 
and that of hay £4 per ton. The fact of occasionally hunting with 
two packs rendered the subscriptions larger than if I had only hunted 
with one. The saddlery and repairs appear perhaps unnecessarily 
high, but the close proximity of a country saddler may possibly 
account for this. 

Having dealt with the total expenditure and the average for 
each item per season, I will now add the figures for a typical season, 
viz. 1903, one horse being kept :— c 

S. 


Forage (33 weeks) . 29 13 
Wages. ‘ 16 Io 
Summer Keep . 7 6 
Subscriptions .. 15 15 
Shoeing . ; ‘ 15 
Saddlery, Repairs, etc. . 14 
Tips and Petty Cash 

Total 


Season 1906, two horses being kept :— 


wlo 0 


Forage (33 weeks) 

Wages. ‘ 

Summer Keep 
Subscriptions . 

Saddlery, Repairs, etc. . ‘ 
Tips and Petty Cash 


Stable Rent. ; 1I 


Total £154 


Taking these as a whole, it will be noticed that no mention is 
made of two items which sometimes figure in hunting accounts, viz. 
medicine for the horses, and hunting clothes. As regards the former 
little, if any, was used in my stable; and to its non-use may possibly 
be attributed the good health and well-being of my horses. It is a 
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significant fact that during the eight seasons when I kept one horse I 
was only prevented from using it for hunting for two weeks on one 
occasion and for three weeks on the other, both from accidents, the 
results of kicks in the field. 

With regard to personal clothing, this is an item which is 
extremely difficult to deal with, as before keeping hunters I had accu- 
mulated a certain supply of boots, breeches, and coats, and moreover 
the use of hunting attire to some extent diminishes the wear and tear 
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of ordinary clothing. A man hunting two days a week would require 
at least one pink coat, one dark riding-coat, two pairs of white 
breeches and two pairs of cloth breeches, top hat, spurs, and waist- 
coats, &c. The price of any of these things can be easily ascertained. 
On looking back I consider that in no other form of sport could that 
sum of money--i.c. £982 16s. 7d.—have been more satisfactorily 
spent. Not only did I derive good health and great enjoyment 
at the time, but I succeeded in laying up a stock of experience 
which it is always a pleasure to draw upon ; and I feel certain that 
if any readers who are similarly placed are hesitating on the brink 
they should make the plunge, and they assuredly will never regret it. 
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AN ELEPHANT; A LIONESS; AND A TIGRESS 


BY ‘‘A BIG-GAME SHOOTER ”’ 
ANYONE who has been big-game shooting to even a limited extent 
cannot but be able to recall cases in which he stood in more or less 
peril of losing life or limb, situations of difficulty or danger, out of 
which he got safely, owing either to coolness or good luck or a com- 
bination of both. It is eminently good fora man that he should 
have gone with success through episodes of this kind, that he should 
know how far his nerves will stand the strain of sudden danger, and 
how far he can rely on himself to remain calm and collected and 
with all his wits about him in situations in which any mistake 
would mean serious, and possibly immediate, disaster. Unfortu- 
nately, the chances of such situations are few and far between. Even 
a soldier, whose profession would not unnaturally lead him into 
many, gets few opportunities of finding out the stuff that is in him. 
The many to whom such superb chances do not come have to be con- 
tent with making the best of such inferior episodes as fall to their lot, 
considering themselves lucky indeed if in the course of many years’ 
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shooting they are a few times placed in situations calling for the 
exercise of the qualities noted above. 

I have on many occasions heard it said, when stories have 
been the subject of conversation showing how men have got out 
of tight places by coolness and nerve, that very few could have 
stood the test. I think this is a mistake. I believe that physical 
courage is, except amongst some of the most effeminate races of 
mankind, such as the Bengalis of India, the Kaffirs of South Africa, 
and the Aborigines of Australia, one of the commonest attri- 
butes of the human race. It is especially common amongst the 
European races, and is generally accompanied, though not always, 
by what is called nerve. In most cases, the presence of the danger 
inspires no fear. The man concerned is perfectly conscious that he 
is in a difficulty, and that the consequences of a mistake will be very 
serious; but he is seldom in the least excited, the very keenness of 
the danger having, as it were, partially blunted his sense of percep- 
tion. Sometimes, too, there is no time to think, no time to be even 
aware of the peril. The position arises so suddenly that nothing 
but the promptest action will be of any use, and the man acts by 
instinct more than in pursuance of any definite line of thought. 
But in obedience to the proclivities which have brought him into 
the situation from which he has now to extricate himself, the 
instinct is in the direction of aggressive action, never in the direc- 
tion of flight. I think the great majority of men who have been in 
situations such as I describe will say much the same as I do, that 
in moments of danger there is practically no sense of fear, but 
simply an overmastering desire to carry out the work which has 
been begun, to bring to a successful termination the pursuit which 
has been entered upon. 

The stories which follow illustrate to a certain extent the 
remarks made above. 


A HawasH MUKHNA 


Male elephants without tusks are always known as Mukhnas in 
India, and but for the fact that he attacked me before I had seen 
him, I should never have fired at all at the animal an encounter 
with which I am about to describe. 

It was while I was on the banks of the Hawash River in 
Abyssinia that I came across this beast. I had been tracking 
for some days unsuccessfully, when one morning I found a fresh 
spoor not very far away from my tents. It was about nine o’clock 
when we came on the track, and we started at once in pursuit. 
The jungle consisted of the bush, six to ten feet high with leaves 
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about the size of a shilling, amongst which African elephants are so 
often found. There are no thorns, but the stuff is fairly thick, and 
though an elephant goes through it as if it was grass, it is rather 
a serious obstacle to a man. Luckily, however, elephants who 
inhabit this kind of jungle make regular paths along which it is 
very easy to move. We had been following marks on the ground 
for something like an hour when a sudden breaking of jungle in 
front showed that the elephant had winded us, and was off; so after 
listening a moment and finding the sound die away, we continued 
to plod steadily on. Cautiously as we were going the beast had 
probably heard us, for there was next to no air stirring to give him 
our wind. Some noise it was practically impossible to avoid, as 
we had to push our way through the bushes; and as an elephant, 
when he knows he is pursued, stands dead still occasionally to listen 
for the sounds of his pursuers, it is almost impossible on a windless 
day for anyone but a barefooted native of the country to approach 
unheard. I was not, therefore, very much surprised when about 
11.30 I heard the sound of a shrill trumpet and the noise of break- 
ing branches. But to my amazement the sound increased in 
loudness instead of dying away, and I realised like a flash that the 
elephant was coming for me. I had my *577 Magnum express in 
my hands, and the two trackers were just behind on a patch of 
open ground which we had just crossed. I was at the edge of the 
cover, and the pathway I was about to enter, when the elephant 
spoke, was very thick, and prevented me from seeing far. Con- 
sequently, when the beast came in sight he was only some five 
or six yards away, and I had to fire straight into his face without 
any kind of aim whatever. At the same moment I jumped to 
one side, and as he swung past me I took a rough aim at his ear 
and gave him the second barrel. I was so close that the flame 
from the rifle must have scorched the side of his head. 

On receiving the second shot, which had evidently missed the 
vital spot, he turned away from me, and went off into cover; which 
was fortunate for me, as I should not have had time to re-load had 
he at once come for me again. I saw to my disgust that he had no 
tusks, and greatly regretted having had to fire at him. Now, how- 
ever, that he was wounded, I was bound to keep on his track, so 
we followed as fast as we could. Seeing, however, how short- 
tempered he had proved himself to be, I halted every now and then 
to peer ahead through the leaves and to listen. There was a 
blazing sun overhead, and the heat was distressingly great, par- 
ticularly on that windless day ; but we stuck to our work, and it was 
not till two o’clock that we came on him again. I had just crossed 
a patch of open ground with the trackers close behind when 
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I arrived at the edge of a pathway, wider than most I had been 
through, and more open, so that I could see some distance up. As 
usual, I paused at the opening and listened; but the elephant had 
heard me already, and was standing waiting about a dozen yards up 
the pathway in the cover, to one side. If he had waited till I was 
up to him I should probably not have seen him till too late, as the 
bushes where he was standing were unusually thick. He could 
then have knocked me over with the greatest ease, as I should have 
passed within a yard of his nose; but he would not wait, and when 
I stopped and began to listen he gave another shrill trumpet and 
came down the path full speed. 

This time I had an opportunity of admiring him as he came, 
his huge ears bent forward, his head down, his trunk curled care- 
fully up out of harm’s way, and his two little eyes gleaming with 
rage. Knowing that the African elephant cannot be killed with a 
front shot, I could only hope to turn him, but this I thought the 
Magnum would do. I accordingly let him have the first barrel 
between the two eyes, and on receiving the shot he swung to his 
left out of the path. Having failed before with the head shot at 
the side, [ tried this time for the body, and gave him the second 
bullet in the middle of the shoulder. He stumbled to the shot, and 
while I was re-loading almost came down; but recovering himself 
he went off once more, and from the motion as he disappeared his 
right shoulder appeared to be broken. I guessed that he would not 
be likely to charge again, so exchanging the heavy rifle for the 
*303, which is more penetrating and more accurate than the other, 
we set off as hard as we could go to see if we could keep him in 
sight. 

But the cover was too thick and the heat too great, and after 
running for some yards I had to slow down and fellow at a walk. 
When we saw him again nearly a hour had passed. He was then 
in fairly thin jungle, and I caught sight of him some distance ahead. 
He was going along swinging his head from side to side as he 
watched the road behind him for his pursuers. On one of these 
occasions he swung round so as to be nearly broadside on, and 
gave mea clear view of the oval between the eye and the ear, into 
which a bullet must be put in order to reach an elephant’s brain. 
Taking a careful aim with the *303 I must have hit him exactly 
right, for he dropped to the shot like a stone. On seeing him go 
down, we ran up, and to make quite sure I put a second bullet into 
the vital spot when standing beside him. This was enough, and the 
huge beast never moved again. As it was too late to begin the 
heavy task of cutting him up, I resolved to leave two men to watch 
him, so sent off to the camp for food for them. 
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We then busied ourselves in making a zareeba in the shelter 
of which they could pass the night, and by keeping up a fire 
frighten away any lions or hyenas that might be inclined to come 
for the meat. Then I returned to camp, and next day removed the 
feet and such portions of the skin as I wished to keep. 


A LIONEsS 


The lion is one of the most cowardly of animals as well as being 
one of the most astute. It is consequently very hard to get a shot 
at one. It is possible to be on a lion’s track for many hours, and to 
know by the signs that he is not more than two or three hundred 
yards away, and yet not to be able to come in sight. Even when 
wounded it is possible to come close up to him in heavy jungle 
without his thinking of charging. The only time apparently that he 
summons up courage enough to charge is when he is fairly cornered 
and knows that he has been seen. 

My chum and I had been for over six weeks in Abyssinia, in 
the summer of 1902, trying to get a lion, and had only bagged one. 
We heard them calling round our camp every night, and we were on 
their fresh spoor almost every day, but with the exception of the one 
mentioned we never saw a single beast. One morning, however, 
after we had got hold of a few men with ponies to assist us, we went 
on the track of a lioness, and sent six of the mounted men ahead to try 
to overtake her and keep her in sight. Two of the men were to 
follow the track, two to canter to the right parallel to the spoor, and 
two on the left. As soonas they caught sight of her they were to sur- 
round her until we came up. The six men went ahead with these 
instructions, and the rest of us plodded steadilyon. The party con- 
sisted of my chum with his two shikaris, and I with mine. We had 
started on the track at dawn, but it was not till just eleven o’clock that 
we got near enough to the pony-men to hear them calling, and knew 
that they had seen and surrounded the lioness. My chum and I 
drew lots, and the lot fell on me to take the shot. As we got nearer 
to where the ponies were standing we could hear the lioness growling 
in the bushes, but it was very difficult to locate her by the sound. 

The country was covered with thorn bushes, growing in thick 
clumps with open spaces between. We found the men sitting on their 
ponies in a circle of about a hundred yards across, and could hear the 
lioness growling as she moved uneasily in the bushes in the middle. 
While we were going up she tried to break away once, as she evidently 
heard us coming along; but the mounted men got round her again 
and stopped her. My chum with one of his shikaris was on the 
right, and I with my head shikari on the left. I had my *303 in my 
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hands, hoping to see the animal before she charged, and my shikari 
carried the *577, to which I should have changed had the necessity 
arisen. In this formation we moved slowly and cautiously into the 
circle, endeavouring to catch sight of the lioness. I could tell by 
the occasional growls that she was right in front, and very angry at 
being hemmed in like this, but I could not catch sight of her any- 
where. 

There was an open patch in front of me just then, some twenty- 
five yards across, before the thick bushes sheltering the lioness 
began, and I did not want to reduce the distance much, knowing 
that I required at least that much open ground for her to charge 
across if she really meant business. Presently, as we went slowly 
forwards, I saw what I thought was the head and neck of the lioness 
at the edge of the bushes to my left front, and taking careful aim I 
fired. The growling ceased, and rapidly loading from the magazine 
I stood ready. Nothing occurred, and I moved sideways to my left. 
Then I saw that what I had fired at was a log of wood, the bough of 
a tree, so there was nothing for it but to hunt about again. I 
continued to move towards the left, keeping my face to the bushes 
in which I thought the lioness must be, and then after going a couple 
of yards I suddenly caught sight of the tips of a pair of ears as she 
raised her head to look over some bushes between. That was all 
that was visible, and she must have been looking straight into my 
eyes as I slowly raised the rifle] and aimed between and below those 
two ears. The next moment there was a sharp crack, and then 
dead silence. We stood for a minute all of us holding our breaths, 
but not a sound broke the stillness. Then my shikari and 1 
advanced very cautiously, and there below the bushes we found the 
lioness stone dead, with a nickel bullet in her brain. She measured 
just eight feet, and was in fine order, with a beautiful skin. 


A TIGRESS 


I have spent most of the years of my life in India, and have been 
in at the death of many tigers. But my experience has been almost 
confined to shooting them in long grass off elephants. A few times 
I have seen them shot from platforms to which they have been 
driven up by beaters. There is little danger to the sportsman when 
he is on an elephant, except when the elephant bolts in tree jungle, 
when the danger is very real and very imminent. Similarly, there 
is little danger while the sportsman is on a platform or machan. But 
the position altogether changes when he has to get down and walk 
up a wounded tiger in a thorny and rocky ravine. Once it fell to 
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my lot to deal with a tigress on foot, as the following account 
will show. 

It was quite the end of April 1903, when I found myself with 
a chum camped in one of the best shooting districts in India. 
Though rather late in the year for tiger-shooting in that district we 
were in hopes that we might get one or both of a pair which had 
been haunting some bits of covert left on the bank of the river which 
ran within a few miles of our camp. We had buffaloes tied up at 
all the likely places, and more than once after a kill beat the neigh- 
bouring jungles, but without success. Almost in despair of coming 
on terms with the beasts, we spent a few evenings looking for bears. 

On the evening of the 28th, I was sitting on some rocks at the 
edge of a nala (ravine) watching the mouth of a cave into which 
two bears had been seen that morning to enter. The ravine I was 
in had, at the date I mention, only an odd pool here and there, the 
rest having dried up with the coming of the hot weather, and it led 
in a winding course to the river, into which it opened about a mile 
below where I sat. The sides were everywhere steep and rocky, 
and in some places precipitous. A few bushes grew here and there, 
and owing to a pool of water just below where I sat, a patch of tall, 
dry grass clothed for about fifty yards the sloping side of the ravine 
nearly opposite. It was getting on towards sunset when I began to 
think it about time for the bears toemerge. There were two shikaris 
sitting beside me, and I watched the shadows gradually lengthening 
as the time went on. We were all three of course dead still, and 
not a sound of any kind was to be heard. Presently, as the sun 
sank, the shadow crept up the bank on the opposite side, till the 
whole of the patch of grass was out of the direct rays. A mongoose 
took the opportunity of running silently down to the pool and having 
a drink. I was looking at him with interest, glancing every now 
and then at the mouth of the cave, which was on my side of the 
ravine and about twenty yards away, when I was startled at hearing 
the hoarse, coughing call of a tiger behind me. Looking hastily 
round we all saw an animal running along a sort of rough path on 
the opposite side of the ravine and coming towards us. The nearer 
shikari at once whispered, ‘‘ Baghin!”’ (tigress), and the next moment 
I saw he was right, as the animal trotting on swung into full view. 

Just opposite to where I sat there was a partially open space, 
which I thought it likely she would have to pass; so I waited till 
she came to it, and as she did so fired at her with the Mannlicher. 
It was an easy shot, as I could see the whole of her body, and she 
was broadside on to where I sat. But she was in motion when I 
fired, and the bit of open she was crossing did not leave her long in 
view. She stood fora moment at the edge of the grass, so I fired 
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FUTURE OF AEROPLANE RACING 


BY R. P. HEARNE 


SomE clear decision must soon be arrived at as to the status of 
aeroplane racing as a field sport, or the future of the movement may 
be seriously imperilled. It has been found necessary in all reputable 
sports to draw a dividing line between amateurism and _profes- 
sionalism ; and experience has shown that where the process has 
been delayed the sport as a whole has suffered. At present 
aeroplane racing is in a chaotic state, and neither the professional 
nor the amateur section is fully controlled by the governing bodies. 
If the sport develops, and this want of control prevails, affairs will 
get entirely out of hand, and many abuses will occur which even- 
tually will injuriously affect aeronautics generally. 

Under the prevailing conditions the majority of the men now 
taking part in aeroplane racing are professionals, since they compete 
for money prizes, and take fees for their performances. Bearing in 
mind the great risk and expense entailed during the pioneer stage 
of the sport, this may be considered permissible for the time being ; 
but as soon as possible there must be inducements set forth and 
regulations made which will permit of the amateur taking up the 
matter and making a genuine sport of it. 

Practically all the successful French aeroplanes of to-day are 
built in well-organised factories, and the men who operate these 
machines are either paid by the firms, or are supplied with machines 
and assistance under conditions which it would be impossible for a 
manufacturer to grant to the general public. In some cases an 
inventor and constructor exploits his own machine, and is profes- 
sionalised from the fact that he accepts fees and competes for 
money prizes. If this process goes on aeroplane racing will settle 
into the hands of a society of professionals, backed by a powerful 
group of manufacturers. The amateur who races any other type 
of machine, built by himself or by a new firm, will have little chance 
of succeeding against such a well-organised opposition, and the 
abuses which in the past ruined motor racing asa sport will again 
come about. 

Sport nowadays is a most important method of testing and 
developing many new inventions, and in the case of the aeroplane 
a long course of racing may be necessary before any commercial uses 
can be found for the flying machine. But it is most important that 
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the racing be carried on as a clean and open sport, and not as a form 
of advertisement for firms which spend large sums of money in 
creating a racing “stable.” Now, if competition be confined to a 
few leading firms, which have teams of expert men at their dis- 
posal, they will, through the high training of these men, be able to 
defeat new and improved machines raced by amateurs without 
similar skill and resources. Thus, in effect, practical development 
of the machines may be checked, and there will be a tendency to 
standardise aeroplanes too rapidly, rather than carry on the work of 
mechanical improvement. Manufacturers, as soon as possible, will 
endeavour to turn out machines in large quantities so as to secure 
high profits, and their highly-trained racing teams will seek at all 
costs to defeat newcomers. To-day, the man is more essential 
than the machine in securing good results on existing machines; 
and in the races at Blackpool and Doncaster the better training and 
the greater skill of the foreign aviators were at all times apparent. 
The badly-trained English amateur had little chance against them, 
especially when he sought to employ a new machine. He may in 
future be discouraged from using unknown machines, although these 
might be superior in many respects to the better-known types in 
general use; and he will be induced to purchase one of the latter. 
Eventually, too, the amateur under these circumstances incurs the 
risk of becoming what was known in the cycle racing days as the 
‘‘maker’s amateur.” In other words, though posing as an amateur 
he will receive an unfair amount of assistance from the manufacturer 
of the machine he exploits ; articles will be supplied to him at low 
prices, skilled workmen will be sent to aid him, and he will be saved 
considerable expenditure which the genuine amateur would incur. 

This evil is of a most insidious nature, for it leads to gross 
deception. Rival manufacturers will be forced to subsidise other 
amateurs, and eventually a state of corruption will be brought 
about which is far worse than professionalism. A professional can 
be quite honourable and upright, for he publicly indicates that 
he follows aeroplane racing as a money-making pursuit; but the 
false amateur is detestable in every way, and does far more harm to 
sport. To cope with this evil a powerful and watchful governing 
body is absolutely essential, to separate amateurs from professionals, 
as unscrupulous firms will stoop to any subterfuge to carry out their 
ends; and they produce a most demoralising effect if they tempt 
amateurs with large sums of money. 

In the new sport, professionals and amateurs are necessary. 
Amateurs alone could not carry on the movement, and there is 
nothing to prevent the professional from being a thorough sports- 
man. The influence of the amateur is most important, however, for 
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until it is shown that machines can be built which a man of average 
skill, intelligence, and means can operate after a certain period of 
training, the belief will be generally held that only highly-trained 
men of the professional class can navigate the air. The rash and 
unskilled beginner must at the same time be prevented, as far as 
possible, from taking part in public displays and in dangerous feats. 
At recent meetings this rule was not enforced, and had some of the 
new machines got into the air with their inexpert pilots serious 
accidents would have occurred. Here, again, the need of a supreme 
governing body is felt, and it should have a power which would 
ensure that its ruling would be followed. Only certified aviators 
should, for instance, be permitted to take part in public contests. 

If the sport be put upon a sound basis as soon as possible, it 
may form a welcome addition to our national recreations ; and being 
followed by a number of amateurs and professionals working along 
separate lines, there will be the best chance of every improvement in 
the machines being put to a conclusive test, rather than standard 
types of imperfect machines being retained owing to the skill and 
resources of a ring of highly-trained professionals. Amongst the 
amateurs, the designer of a new machine will be able to compete 
without having to meet a too powerful opponent, and when he gains 
the necessary experience he may with some hope of success chal- 
lenge the professed exponents of the established machines. The 
purity of the sport must be maintained, and it must be made the 
means of fostering the improvement of flying machines along the 
best lines, and of arousing public interest in aerial navigation, so that 
this may be developed to its most useful form. 

The new sport has already been marred by a number of fatal 
accidents, many of which can be traced to the mad scramble after 
records and prizes. Whilst disasters cannot be wholly avoided in 
a new and admittedly risky sport, the number could be materially 
reduced if machines were more carefully designed and tested, and if 
the lust for lucre and notoriety were not encouraged by the excessive 
number of sensational prizes offered. If aviation were a pure sport, 
and if the development of the machines were carried out in a more 
scientific manner, equally rapid progress would be made without 
the sacrifice of so many lives. Men would strive to evolve safer 
machines instead of hurriedly trusting themselves to crude instru- 
ments. Aviation need not be an abnormally dangerous pastime if 
followed in a common-sense manner ; but in no sport will careless- 
ness or recklessness be so swiftly punished. Altogether, in its rules, 
the status of competitors, the control of meetings, the testing of 
machines, and the limitation of prizes, the new sport is badly in 
need of control. 


A TRUE TALE 
BY J. M. DODINGTON 


For days we had been threading the intricate paths through the 
Gran Chaco—the great forest-land of Southern Bolivia, where air- 
plants floated overhead, and matted creepers flung an impenetrable 
barrier from tree to tree; where, clinging to the twisted tendrils 
with their long hooked claws, the soft-furred sloths swung, bodies 
downward. 

My host, Murray, was enlivening a business journey with the 
pleasures of the chase. With intent to buy sheep for his Argentine 
estancias from the scattered settlements south of the forest boundaries, 
he had, for my benefit, made a wide detour through the Chaco, in 
the hope of bagging a few jaguar, carpincho, and other small deer. 

So far, the expedition had been fairly successful. A couple of 
yellow and black spotted skins with their grinning masks, the dull- 
red hide of a carpincho, the thick, ashy-grey, black-barred pelt of 
an ant-bear, were strapped on the back of the big dun mule; from 
his pack-saddle hung the short, broad, many-pointed head of a 
South American elk. 

We were nearing the outskirts of the forest, when the cavalcade 
halted for the noonday siesta in a little clearing amid the all- 
pervading bush. Gun in hand, a dozen dogs, large and small, at 
my heel, I strolled up a narrow track which led off at right angles 
to the path we had been following. I had not gone more than fifty 
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yards when I heard a rustling in the thick underbrush ahead. A 
grunt, a squeal—a chorus of grunts and squeals—and across the 
track dashed a herd of peccary. With flaming eyes and hackles 
erect, shrieking their mad fury, the dogs rushed forward. But I 
barred the way: ‘‘ Back, back! To heel, you brutes, to heel! ’’ and 
made as if to brain them with my gun-barrel. 

For I had no desire to add peccary to my bag, and experience 
had taught me that, once let the dogs get away after the porkers, 
you might as well attempt to stem the torrent of Niagara as try to 
get them off the trail. Hours, and sometimes even days, would 
pass ere, bleeding, mangled, and, only too often, with vacancies in 
their ranks, they would straggle into camp. My wild shouts and 
determined attitude had their effect; the dogs wavered and drew 
back. All but one, the huge, tawny mastiff, Nero—boldest, fiercest 
of the gang. 

I threw a hasty glance upward in search of a handy bough 
wherewith to emphasise my remarks, for a gun-barrel flogging 
seemed rather a heavy-handed method of putting down a rebellion 
—to say nothing of its probable effect upon the gun! My eye lit 
upon a convenient branch, but, travelling a little higher, it lit upon 
something else which for a long moment held me arrested, motion- 
less. Close along the bough, its ears flat against its neck, its tail 
twitching, lips drawn back from its yellow fangs in a vicious snarl, 
lay the biggest jaguar I had yet seen. From between their narrowed 
lids the eyes blazed into mine as I raised my gun to my shoulder, 
took careful aim, and fired. The claws relaxed their hold; slowly 
the great body rolled over and fell into the midst of the frenzied 
dcegs. But, before I could take a forward step, the huge cat had 
leapt to its feet—I had aimed too high: the bullet, instead of 
entering by the nostrils, had glanced off the frontal bone and had 
but momentarily stunned the beast. Into the wild mélée I dared 
not fire, though my soul sickened at each lightning stroke of those 
terrible paws. At last my moment came—for an instant the dogs 
drew back. Before they could again rush in, my second bullet 
crashed through the brute’s brain. 

But four dogs lay, stark and stiff, around him ; and sore wounded, 
nigh unto death, was he who had been foremost in the fray, the 
valiant Nero. 

Murray’s brow was dark, his lips tight-set, as he bound up the 
gaping wounds. ‘‘ Don't suppose it’s any good,” he said; ‘‘it would 
be more merciful to give him a charge of shot. It’s a long way to 
Las Rosas, and we must be pushing on. He'll never stand the 
journey.” 

Miguel, the Capitas, was standing by, his dark eyes fixed 
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mournfully on the wounded dog. ‘Senhor,” he said, ‘ Poltro 
Morto lies much nearer than Las Rosas.” 

*Poltro Morto! But there they have no sheep. It is just 
outside the forest—who would rear sheep for jaguar and puma? ” 

** Ah, Senhor!”’ Miguel’s countenance assumed an indescribable 
expression of ironical admiration—‘‘to the new manager of Poltro 
Morto all things are possible! He has willed that sheep shall be 
kept on the estancia, and there the sheep are—for the moment! If 
we hasten we may still secure some which the wild animals have 
left.” 

“Who is he? An Englishman? A caballero?” 

Miguel turned aside, and spat vehemently. 

‘An Englishman? God forbid! A caballero? Holy Saints! 
Senhor, he is the lowest of No-nation dogs!’ and the Capitas spat 
with redoubled energy. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ he resumed, ‘‘ he has the 
sheep—and it would save Nero much fatigue.”’ 

Murray reflected. ‘‘ We can see what they are like, anyhow,” 
he finally decided. 

So towards Poltro Morto, an hour later, we turned our faces. 
(How often in after-days did Miguel reverently bare his head, and, 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaim with fervent gratitude, ‘ Truly 
the Blessed Ones knew what they were about when they put into 
my mind the thought of the sheep of Poltro Morto!*’) 

The sun was low as we rode up to the straggling estancia build- 
ings and dismounted at the gate. There was a singular absence of 
animation about the place: the few peons we saw moved about their 
work in sulky, half-hearted fashion, and surveyed us with dull, 
incurious looks. 

The swarthy, low-browed man who lounged by the entrance 
grunted a surly reply to our greeting. 

Murray asked to see the manager. 

‘*T am the manager,” growled the man. 

Murray stated his business. The man’s gloomy brow cleared 
a little. 

** Yes, I have sheep,” he said; ‘‘ to-morrow we can corral them.” 
Turning, he gave some orders to his peons; then, without another 
glance at us, walked away towards the house. 

Murray looked after him in amazement, while the Capitas 
growled fierce Spanish oaths into his beard. In South American 
estancias, be the owner European or native-born, any breach of 
hospitality is an unpardonable offence. 

‘And thus to flout a prospective customer—the man is mad!” 
cried Miguel. 

A murmur arose from a group of peons standing near. ‘‘ Mad 
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and bad!’’—my ear caught the words. ‘‘ Also——” The foremost 
made an expressive gesture of lifting a bottle to his lips and 
drinking long and deep. 

Outside the gates we encamped, and ate our evening meal. 
But for the principle of the thing, as Murray said, it was infinitely 
pleasanter than sizzling under a tin roof, in the company of 
the surly manager. 

At earliest streak of dawn, in a tornado of madly-galloping, 
wildly-shouting peons, the sheep were driven in from the far- 
stretching campo, and, after much frantic endeavour, were safely 
corraled. Across the entrance to the enclosure—the ‘‘ puerta ’’—a 
loosely constructed gate was drawn. There is, necessarily, a certain 
amount of insecurity about the puerta, and, as a rule, a man is 
stationed against it to scare back the sheep and prevent their 
pressing unduly against the unstable fastening. But labourers were 
few on the estancia of Poltro Morto—its manager’s name was 
inscribed in the black list of local peons—and no one could be 
spared for this post. 

Backwards and forwards in the corral surged the sheep; select- 
ing, pursuing, catching—at highest pressure laboured the peons. The 
sun rose high in the heavens, it was a blazing hot day. 

** Look at that peon!” I exclaimed. 

Murray’s eyes fell upon the man at the same instant. “ Ill— 
sunstroke, I expect.” 

The peon staggered, and caught at the corral-fence. His thin, 
sharply-cut features showed deathly-white against the matted black 
hair and ragged beard. 

‘*You there! shirking as usual! Per Dios, stir yourself, dog, 
or——’’ The manager’s coarse shout rang out, he advanced 
threateningly upon the man. But he spoke to deafears. A con- 
vulsive quiver passed over the man’s body, he groaned once, then 
pitched forward on his face and lay motionless... . 

“Gone,” said Murray. He took his ear from the man’s chest 
and rose to his feet. ‘‘Quite dead—heart-disease, I suppose. 
Poor chap!” He stooped and gently pressed down the lids over the 
staring, sightless eyes. ‘‘ Poor chap!” he repeated ; ‘‘ well, well, zs 
day’s work is over.” 

“Caramba! is it though?’ The manager pushed forward. 
His heavy features were distorted with rage—the bloodshot eyes 
and darkly suffused skin showed that the man had been drinking hard. 
“Not yet shall Pedro be idle; at least he may serve to guard the 
puerta!’ And before the horrified spectators could realise his inten- 
tion, the brute had swung round the light body, and propped it up 
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A howl of fury rose from the peons—in a flash their knives were 
out of their belts—they rushed forward. Murray and I threw 
ourselves between. 

‘* Back, back!” he cried; ‘‘let me deal with this carrion!” 
He twisted his hand in the manager’s collar and swung him forward. 
“You heartless devil!’ he hissed. His heavy hunting-crop rose in 
the air and descended with athud on the quivering shoulders. Again 
and again it rose and fell, while the brute shrieked for mercy, and 
the peons looked on in sombre satisfaction. Murray was a fine, 
powerful man; righteous wrath gave yet more strength to his arm. 
When at last he flung his victim from him, the wretch collapsed in 
a nerveless, tattered bundle at his feet. 

‘** Now crawl to your kennel, dog; and take one word of advice 
from me: See that you barricade your door!” 

The man needed no second bidding. Moaning, he staggered to 
his feet and fled. 

Murray turned to the peons. ‘‘ Carry the dead to the well- 
house,” he said, and bared his head as he followed the corpse. He 
stopped at the door of the hut :—‘‘ Is there a weeper to be had?” 

** Si, si, senhor,” a dozen eager voices replied ; ‘‘ at the pulperria 
lives the widow Maria——”’ 

** Let her be fetched—and see that she brings candles, and all 
things needful.” 

Murray turned tome. “It is the custom of the country, and 
the poor devils think such a lot of these things,” he explained, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ This old woman will come and make everything decent, 
then sit weeping over the body till morning. Perhaps we'd better 
stop and see the thing through,” he added, tentatively ; ‘‘we might 
find some boards, if you’d help me v4 

I gripped his hand. ‘‘ Come,” I said—-and together we made 
the rough deal coffin. 

Late in the afternoon we walked across to the well-house to pay 
the last visit of respect to the dead. Clad in fine white linen, hands 
folded on the breast, candles at head and feet, the body lay on the 
narrow canvas couch. 

“What a fine face I exclaimed. 

It was clean-shaven; the thick, black hair was smoothed back 
from the lofty forehead ; an astonishing air of nobility rested on the 
finely-chiselled features. 

‘** Senhores, it is permitted that we also enter?” At the head 
of the peons our Capitas came through the low doorway. His eye 
sought the couch—he started—reeled back a step—caught his breath 
in a choking gasp; then, deadly pale, moved slowly forward to the 
side of the bed, and, bending over the corpse, ninutely studied each 
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feature. He put out his hand and reverently turned back the sleeve 
from the right arm of the dead man. Just above the wrist was a 
long triangular scar. Quite quietly Miguel replaced the sleeve, and, 
turning, looked into our astonished faces. 

“It is Don José, my master—and my foster-brother.’’ His 
features worked convulsively. ‘‘ Oh, my little master!’’ He fell on 
his knees by the side of the couch and buried his face in his hands. 


* * * * * 


We had left the white wooden cross far behind us, and were well 
on our southward way. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the Capitas, “it was after many years that we thus 
met. Good, generous, noble, was Don José. But what will you ?— 
the blood of youth is hot. He had the misfortune to take a life, and 
the law was upon his track. Three years ago he disappeared com- 
pletely—even the noble caballero, his father, knew not what had 
become of him. And now, alis! itis for me to carry the news to the 
poor old man.” 

Six weeks Jater Murray and I sat on the veranda of an hotel in 
Buenos Ayres, the now convalescent Nero at our feet. It was the 
eve of our departure for our native land ; after many years’ exile, my 
friend was giving himself a well-earned holiday. 

Through the open window stepped an hotelservitor. ‘‘ Visitors 
for the gentlemen,’”’ he murmured, and stood back to allow the 
passage of a noble-looking, white-haired Spaniard. Behind followed 
our old Capitas, Miguel. 

** Senhores, I present to you His Excellency Don Raimondo 
Rodriguez del Campo y Cantara.” 

The old man came forward and took a hand of each of us. 
Bending over them, ‘‘I kiss the hands which laid to honourable 
rest my only son,”’ he said, ‘‘ and day and night, as long as breath 
remains in this frail body, I will call down blessings on the heads 
of two great-hearted English gentlemen.” 

Murray and I stooddumb. Don Raimondo raised his head and 
looked at us withasad smile. ‘‘I have travelled far and fast to find 
you, senhores. Will you grant one small favour to an unhappy old 
man?” 

** Anything—anything,” we spoke together. 

** Will you take with you to England a worthless souvenir—I 
know it is useless to offer to men of your nation a valuable gift. But 
my dear son had a passion for horses. Will you gratify me by 
accepting, each, a descendant of his best-beloved mare? ” 

And that was how Murray and I came into possession of two of 
the most magnificent polo-ponies I have ever seen. 
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LOADING A CAMEL 


AFTER IBEX IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN 
BY OLIVIA COLVILLE 


STEAMING down the Red Sea from Suez on the comfortable Khe- 
divial mail steamer Prince Abbas in February last, we observeda 
range of mountains outlined against the western sky. This range 
appears to run along the whole coast from Suez to beyond Berbera ; 
at times distant only a few miles from the sea, but often thirty miles 
away. The peaks, which vary from 1,000 ft. to 7,000 ft., are mostly 
barren, or but sparsely vegetated, but they have a distinct beauty of 
their own. My husband and I landed at Suakim with the intention 
of shooting among these hills, and from here our caravan was col- 
lected. Suakim is a picturesque port; it has a large but not a very 
deep harbour; the houses, solidly built of stone, have a good deal of 
carved wood and lattice work about them. The end of the eighteenth 
century is supposed to be the date of the modern town, but a more 
ancient one formerly existed. The Mudirea, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained, has stone steps leading down under an archway 
to the water. In the evening light the view from the balconies of 
this house, which overhangs the sea, is beautiful: the setting sun 
sinking behind distant hills throws them into bold relief, and at the 
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same time casts tender schemes of light and shadow on the water. 
In the stillness the lap of waves can be distinctly heard in the house, 
to which is added from time to time the rhythmical splash of oars 
when boats pass up and down the harbour. Suakim is a great place 
for fishermen. The native method of catching red mullet by stalking 
them in the shallows and throwing a casting-net over them is interest- 
ing and unique. The town cannot boast of many shops; there are, 


ARAB GUIDE AND SO-CALLED SHIKARI 


however, a few good stores where most necessaries can be purchased, 
while a fairly large Indian community supply cotton goods. 

A little way outside the causeway which joins Suakim to the 
mainland is a native bazaar, where everything for fitting out a cara- 
van can be obtained, such as waterskins, rope meshes, matting, 
baskets, tin goods, &c. Camels and sheep, also donkeys, may be 
bought from wild-looking hillmen outside the walls. These men, 
offshoots from the Hadendowa tribe, wear their hair in long and 
bushy ringlets ; they are a handsome race of nomads of mixed Arab 
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blood, and have their own language. Voluminous draperies of what 
was once white but is now dust-coloured material coverthem. The 
simple and wild life they lead among the mountains tends to give 
them a dignified and refined though somewhat warlike appearance. 

All arrangements for our journey were most kindly made for us 
by Mr. Kerr, the Governor of the Red Sea province, locally known 
as the Mudir, who even supplied us with servants, so that we had no 
trouble whatever. Our caravan consisted of eight camels; five of 
these were for baggage, one for waterskins, and the other two were 
ridden by the so-called shikaries, who in this case were only a 
superior class of hillmen, without any real knowledge of sport. They 
were, however, a picturesque addition to the pirty, and acted as 
guides. One wore a yellow cambric robe, brown waistcoat, and an 
orange-coloured turban ; the other had white draperies confined by a 
broad leather belt; he carried a sword and shield, while a black 
sheepskin covered the wooden saddle on his camel. Three donkeys 
were provided, two for our own use; the third was taken in case of 
a breakdown. 

Our company included a personal servant, who acted as head- 
man, with a tent-boy under him ; a Soudanese cook, also witha boy 
under him; the two shikaries already mentioned, a donkey-boy, and 
three camel-men, who helped to pitch tents, and whose business it 
was to fetch water and fuel. 

As we had plenty of time at our disposal we determined to make 
quite short marches. In our previous experiences in the Soudan and 
elsewhere the baggage camels have always maintained an even walk- 
ing pace of under three miles an hour. In the Eastern Soudan, 
where we now were, a different local custom prevails ; in place of 
full loads the animals are lightly laden, the servants perch them- 
selves on the top, and the whole start off at a steady trot, covering 
perhaps thirty miles a day. This custom entails a far larger num- 
ber of camels than the slower method, and is consequently more 
expensive. We were, however, in no hurry, and were, besides, riding 
donkeys who travel about four miles an hour; we therefore declined 
the trotting habit, had fewer camels, and insisted on their carrying 
the proper weight. We had, at first, trouble in persuading our 
followers of the advantage of our system ; but they soon tumbled to 
our ways, and in the end the camel-men congratulated my husband 
on the condition in which the beasts returned, while the servants 
from their continual short marches were equally fit. The Sua- 
kinese, owing to their debilitating climate, are not, as a rule, good 
walkers. 

Nearly every day we moved camp, travelling at first along the 
foot of the mountains parallel to the coast line, and some 8oo0 ft. 
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above it. This open country is covered with small scrub, mostly 
thorny mimosa, but large bushes of euphorbia also areseen. Inter- 
spersed are stony wadies. In the rainy season these are filled with 
roaring torrents from the mountains. The desolate rocky waste is 
not devoid of beauty; at every step you see great slabs of jasper, the 
vivid red stones shining in the sun; numerous black rocks are scat- 
tered everywhere, so polished by sandstorms that they gleam as if 
a recent shower had fallen, though perhaps there has been no rain for 
three years. 

On the plains there is little animal life. Here and there a few 
Dorcas gazelle may be observed feeding among the scrub, an occa- 
sional hare also starts up and runs away; around shallow wells bird 
life is abundant, and large coveys of sandgrouse are seen flittering 


SOME OF OUR CAMELS LOADED 


about, but only when water is near the surface: they are not found 
near deep wells. One day on the march is very like another, so the 
description for one day will suffice for all. In February the weather 
is cool, the sun being not unduly hot; consequently we were not 
called before daybreak. With the first touch of dawn came an early 
cup of tea, and when we left our tent we found breakfast laid under 
the nearest shelter. From an early hour the men had been at work 
filling waterskins, collecting camels, and sorting baggage. During 
breakfast the tent was struck and they began to load the camels. 
After the first few days all was ready for a start by 8a.m. We, my 
husband and myself, rode ahead of the caravan with one of the 
guides and the donkey-boy, the tent-boy carrying light lunch and 
drinks on the spare donkey. Asa rule we marched for two hours, 
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shooting if opportunity offered; halted for half an hour, and then 
went on again to the well we had selected for the day’s camping 
place, generally another two hours’ journey, or about four hours’ 
travelling in all—that is, from ten totwelve miles. Wells are few and 
far between, so that on one or two occasions water had to be carried, 
and at least twice we had to halt an hour or more short of the well, 
sending camels on to fetch water. Some time necessarily elapsed 
before the arrival of the baggage, but as soon as it came we had 
luncheon, and while we were at our repast the tent was pitched and 
camp established. After lunch we rested, then had tea, and took a 
walk till dusk ; by 6.30 it was pitch-dark unless there was a moon. 


PREPARING TO CAMP 


On moonlight nights it was as bright as day. At 7 p.m. dinner was 
served, and when fuel permitted (which was not always, alas!) a camp 
fire was lighted, one of the greatest joys of camp life. By 9 p.m. 
we were as a rule fast asleep. 

A different method was, however, adopted when a drive was 
arranged for. My husband, accompanied by one servant and his 
shikaries, scaled a mountain the previous evening, and, finding a 
sheltered nook, bivouacked for the night, the attendant serving up 
a small dinner which had already been prepared. At early dawn the 
Arabs—generally consisting of forty men and boys—began to drive; 
they make a great noise, and if well posted no living thing escapes 
them. Sport, however, was not good; out of four drives only one 
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ibex was secured, the others seen being either does or immature 
males. One fine buck was allowed to slip through the line of 
beaters before he came within range of my husband’s rifle. The 
indifferent sport was partly accounted for by our change of plans. 

Our original destination had been a mountain called Erba, 
opposite the little port of Mahomet Gul, some sixty miles north of 
Port Soudan ; but on reaching the Khor Arbaat, about half-way, we 
found the local tribes celebrating their New Year with camel races 
and sports. The men, accompanied by their wives, were a warlike- 
looking lot, armed with swords and carrying round leather shields 


ARAB BEATERS 


with an excrescence in the centre, like the crown of a hat, for the 
hand. These shields are principally used as a protection from pieces 
of rock which the hillmen have a playful way of throwing at one 
another. The women also carried these shields on their camels. 
Many of these men were friends of our guides, and, scenting 
money, persuaded us that we should have a better chance of sport 
if we turned into the hills at once, moving westwards up the Khor 
Arbaat to a mountain called Bowartie, where we were assured there 
were very big ibex. Bowartie proved indeed a great mountain, but 
the cunning native forgot to mention that a party of Hawajas had 
driven it just a month before. Moving up the khor by short stages, 
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passing innumerable camels, flocks and herds and nomad shelters, 
we reached the foot of the mountain, some 1,000 ft. above sea level. 
Here the country became very wild and desolate, and one wonders 
how and why it is all so beautiful. The lights and shadows are 
always changing on the mountains; the distant ones are tinted pink 
or are veiled in blue haze, the nearer ones are deep brown or black ; 
here and there in a nook are thorny mimosa trees not yet well out, 
but affording browsing for camels; small tufts of grass grow among 
the stones, slender brown grass among the rocks, for the goats and 
sheep to graze upon. Towards sunset, as the light fades, the beauty 
is more marked, tones take on deeper shades, while the rugged 


CAMELS AT KHOR ABAAT 


mountains, clear-cut against the sky, show beauty of form. In dry 
watercourses are large slabs of epidote, a beautiful green stone, often 
worn into hollows where water eddies have collected, and veins 
of alabaster and quartz can be traced wedged in among great black 
boulders. 

At one camp the rocks were a bluish grey toning to pinkish 
brown. Some Arab children brought mea pair of doves they had 
captured, the feathers of these pretty birds exactly matching the 
rocks’ blue grey with pink tints; it seemed a pity to imprison them, 
they would probably have died, so I let them go. Camels of a 
small, rather meagre race were everywhere; they suit their sur- 
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roundings in a wonderful way; the erect heid, dignified walk, and 
nondescript colour all blend with the landscape, the young ones 
very leggy with fluffy coats. They appear intelligent beasts and have 
a way of making known their wants. Goats were very numerous ; 
the kids remain in the valleys, the old goats browse in the hills, 
returning at midday and again at night to their bleating families. 
They are often shepherded by the smallest of Arab children. 

Rain among these hills is uncertain and very local. In June 
and July torrents may fall, when every khor is filled, and the water 
rushes down the mountains in big streams carrying everything before 
it; but when the storm passes, half an hour will see an end of the 


TRAVELLING ARABS NEAR KHOR ABAAT, SUAKIM 


flood. Arabs know so well how rapidly the water comes that they 
keep their flocks up on high ground at that time of year and 
never camp in khors. Traces can be plainly seen of these heavy 
spates, and from a safe point of view they must be a fine sight. 
Wandering among the hills from camp to camp has a great 
fascination; the faintest indication of a path in a dry and rough 
watercourse is often the only road; sometimes these khors appear to 
lead into the heart of a mountain, and you think the only way out 
must be to scale the top; suddenly you turn off and skirt the base 
of a hill, still following the watercourse which has meandered 
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round. The life recalls the simple lives of the patriarchs of 
old; one can enter into the feelings of the psalmist who wrote of 
“the everlasting hills” and of a “great rock in a weary land.” 
After a pleasant four weeks of wanderings we returned to the coast 
and re-embarked from Port Soudan, the new port and outlet for 
the Soudan from which the railway starts for Khartoum. It has 
a fine natural harbour, and no expense has been spared to make it 
thoroughly up to date in every respect. This port, recently opened 
by the Khedive, promises to have a great future with the growing 
trade of the Soudan. 
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ON LUNGEING HORSES 
BY SIR THOMAS BARRETT LENNARD, BART. 


LUNGEING, or longeing, is a very useful or a very bad way of exer- 
cising horses, according to how it is done. The Century Dictionary 
says—‘‘ Lunge; to cause to move in a plunging or jumping manner, 
as a horse held by a long rein, for exercise or training.’’ This 
certainly is not the object which I ever had in lungeing a horse, 
though as a definition it is perhaps no worse than Dr. Johnson’s “ to 
flirt ; to run about perpetually.”’ Lungeing, as practised in England, 
is used with two objects: to do the preliminary part of a colt’s 
education, and also at times to exercise horses. As with most other 
things, there is a right and a wrong way of lungeing; indeed, there 
are several wrong ways, and they are more generally adopted than 
the right way. 

One of the commonest of the wrong ways is for a man to 
put a common snaffle-bit into a horse’s mouth, to buckle a driving 
rein to the ring on the off-side, and to pass it under the horse’s chin, 
through the bit on the other side, and set the horse trotting round at 
a fast pace in a circle to the left, while the man leans a little back- 
wards and bears heavily on the rein, standing still, forming the 
centre of a true or nearly true circle. ‘‘ Take him out and lunge 
him for half an hour and get him tired,” is an order which you may 
hear given by an ignorant master. If it is thoroughly carried out it 
will certainly produce the desired effect of tiring the horse, and 
probably several undersired ones, as cutting his mouth, causing him 
to hit his legs, etc. Some few horses get giddy if made to go round 
a small circle all one way for some time. 

To lunge a horse safely and well he should have a bridle put on, 
a pad or saddle, a dumb jockey, a cavecon head collar, and a proper 
lungeing rein; on his fore legs either racing boots or very thick 
bandages, preferably double bandages, and on his hind legs York- 
shire boots or thick bandages. The boots are safer and much less 
trouble than bandages. The man must carry, not a hunting whip 
nor a driving whip, but a proper lungeing whip, which is to be con- 
tinually seen but never felt by the horse. 
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If the Jungeing is resorted to only as a convenient way of exer- 
cising seasoned horses on hard ground, and not with a view to 
improving or making their mouths, it does not much matter what 
bridle is put on ; a watering bridle will do as wellas any other. But 
with young untaught horses, or those whose mouths want improving, 
it matters a good deal. Many people like a very large thick bit, 
which has the advantage of not cutting the mouth, or a bit with 
players on it which are intended to keep the horse’s mouth lively. 
I prefer using from the first an ordinary double bridle, taking care 
that it fits the horse’s mouth, and that you use it properly when it is 
there. What effect it produces on the horse’s mouth depends chiefly 
on what sort of dumb jockey you have and how you use it. Any 
dumb jockey is good enough which is rigid enough, stands up above 
the saddle, and has little crossbars at several heights to fasten the 
reins to. The old-fashioned cross is good enough. I prefer, to all 
others which I have met with, an iron jockey which came out about 
forty years ago called ‘‘ Madame Isabel’s.” 

The reins, four, one on each side for the curb bit and one for 
the bridoon, should be very long, with a great many holes to allow 
for altering their length. The cavecon of the usual kind witha 
padded iron ring over the nose and with cross straps under the jaws, 
so that without a tight choke-band the cavecon is held safely, and 
will not be pulled off over the horse’s head. 

These things having been put on to the horse and carefully 
fitted, the next step is to buckle the reins, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this should be done properly; and “‘ properly’ means so 
that the horse can just feel the bit when he stretches his neck to its 
full length. It should be no tighter than this till the horse has got 
used to it, and gives his head to the bit without trying to lean on it. 
Then the reins may be shortened a very little, a hole or two, and 
this shortening may be continued as often as the horse will stand it 
without sulking and trying to lean on the bit. There can be no rule 
laid down for this. It depends on the peculiarity of each horse. 
One may make as much progress in an hour as another will in a 
week. As the horse feels the bit, and finds that it will not give way 
to him, he learns to give way toit. This is the merit of a rigid 
jockey, and is where a mistake is made in using elastic jockeys, or 
those with elastic reins. These are praised by some people on the 
ground that being elastic they act like a man’s light hand. The 
truth is exactly the reverse of this; the reins being elastic keep 
always the same pressure on the mouth, not a very heavy one, but a 
constant one, so that the horse by giving way to the bit does not 
avoid the pressure. Having put on your tackle and buckled your 
rein to the centre ring on the front of the cavegon you start to lunge 
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your horse. You at first walk straight forward, and if your horse 
should be lazy or sulky it will do no harm to have an assistant to 
walk behind him and keep him going. But the less assistance you 
have the better. 

When you have been out a very little while you can drop back 
to just behind the horse’s shoulder, and let him walk round you as 
you keep walking on; and at first it is well to indulge him by 
letting him go round to the left. The crux will come when you 
want him to go round to the right, which all horses dislike. The 
sooner youcan get him to go round both ways the better. It is very 
common for the man who is going to lunge the horse to have an 
assistant at first to run and drive the animal round. This is a bad 
practice, and generally fails; the man can’t run well enough. It is 
much better to go to some place where you have a wall or a high 
wooden fence, not a hedge nor any sort of fence which might 
scratch the horse. Get the horse on your left hand and very 
near the fence. Place yourself about level with his girth, a little 
behind his shoulder. Walk with the lungeing rein in your right 
hand and the whip in your left, and walk ahead. The sight of the 
whip will make the horse move forward ; if he rushes, a jerk of the 
rein will stop him, and so he is easily kept moving by you on your 
left side. You presently, having got him to walk on your left side, 
can urge him on a little more and let him go past you; with a little 
management you can get him round to the wall again, and he will 
have gone all round you to the right; keep walking on a little way, 
and presently, sooner or later according to the horse’s temper, 
repeat the turn to the right. Having done this a few times you 
gradually leave the wall and get the horse to walk on your left 
straight forward and round to the right. 

Some horses will do this very soon, others will not. You can 
always come back to the wall. When a horse will walk quietly on 
either side of you at a good length of the rein, and play his bit as he 
goes, he is half broken. This is not so easy as it sounds. It requires 
unceasing vigilance to keep the horse going the way you wish him 
to go; you must keep your eye fixed on your pupil, and be sure 
that he will keep his eye on you, and on the slightest slackening 
of attention on your part he will, if he is at all a bad-tempered 
horse, jump round or go the other way, or even face you at the 
end of the rein. Never be tempted to hit the horse; slash the 
whip if necessary, and if he persists in jumping round and going to 
the left when he ought to go to the right, jerk his nose with the 
cavecon several times. This is a very effective punishment, and 
for some reason does not irritate horses as the whip does. 

Never overdo a lesson. You may keep a horse out, if necessary, 
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an hour or two if he wants so much exercise, but keep on varying the 
exercise. Let him walk or trot one way for a time, and then the other 
way; trot not more than three or four minutes at a time either way, or 
five minutes at the most. Also vary his bitting; let him do most of 
his lesson with the two bits, but from time to time let him go on the 
bridoon only or on the curb bit only, and then again on both bits. 
Anything to make a change and prevent the horse from getting dull 
and beginning to hang on the bridle. Before the end of the lesson 
unbuckle all the reins and let the horse walk by your side for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour with his lead loose, carrying his 
head as he likes. This will go towards preventing his breaking out 
in the stable. 

Above all things never be in a hurry to shorten the reins ; do it 
very gradually ; there is time saved by this, and the work is better 
done in the end. It is well toamuse the horse a little during the 
lesson. Between the exercises give him a piece of carrot or a lump 
of sugar. There are a few things to guard against; the chief of 
them is being kicked, of which there is some danger if you are at 
kicking distance from the horse. I have seen a few horses, chiefly 
stallions, which would come at the man who was lungeing them. 

I knew an Arab stallion, a generally good-tempered horse, who 
would lunge either way and go as quietly as possible, but if the man 
showed him a whip he would lay his ears down and charge at once, 
though I never saw him really do any harm. I once saw a large 
heavy cart stallion charge his man, knock him down, and trot over 
him, but without hurting him. In handling some horses, either 
stupid or bad-tempered ones, you may expect the horse to lunge the 
man before the man succeeds in lungeing the horse. It is hard 
work for the man. He must keep walking, and in this way he avoids 
almost all danger of laming the horse, who is going always on an 
oblong and pretty often on a straight line and not on a circle. 

There is another way of lungeing which I have not mentioned, 
that of having two long reins buckled to the horse’s bit, walking or 
running behind him and pulling him round first to one side and 
then tothe other. It has the advantage of teaching horses very 
quickly to turn to the bit. Thegreat drawback to it is that it very 
often, more often than not, makes the horse’s mouth sore. Anda 
sore mouth is a great disgrace to any colt-breaker. This way is 
very commonly used with racing colts. It saves a great deal of 
time, which is a desideratum where there are a number of yearlings 
to be broken in in a short period. It does not make the mouth so well 
as the other way; but then a racehorse is not wanted to have a very 
cultivated mouth. 
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RIVERS AND STREAMS OF ENGLAND. Painted by Sutton Palmer; 
described by A. G. Bradley. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


This is one of the most attractive of the series of illustrated 
volumes by which Messrs. Black have recently enriched the literary 
output. Artist and author could not have had a more attractive 
subject, for the chief charm of English scenery lies in its waters. 
There are in all seventy-five pictures in colour, the points of view 
all admirably chosen and delineated with rare skill. The letterpress 
is in itself so picturesque and sympathetic that the book would have 
been welcome even without Mr. Sutton Palmer's delightful work. 

What must chiefly strike a student of this volume is the 
wonderful variety of these river scenes. The frontispiece represents 
Abraham’s Tor on the Derwent at Matlock, the cliff towering high 
above the autumn foliage which lines the river’s bank. Opening 
the pages at random we come to the Wye, curving among the 
wooded slopes which rise around it; sometimes the river depicted 
flows by the base of venerable towers, sometimes under a bridge 
which leads into the street of a busy town, sometimes through 
smiling spring meadows, at others it dashes down steep crags, form- 
ing a waterfall. To be fora moment critical, we must admit that 
not all the reproductions are of equal excellence. In some few 
pictures we feel that a little less than justice has been done to the 
artist’s labours; but for the most part he has been well treated, and 
the volume forms a worthy addition, one of the choicest indeed, to 
the series upon which Messrs. Black have been engaged. 

The selection of Mr. Bradley as the artist’s partner could not 
have been bettered. It would be hard to find anyone who knows 
England more thoroughly, the country itself physically, together with 
its history and associations. His chapters are full of suggestions. 
Writing of the Severn, for instance, he reminds those to whom the 
reminder is necessary that ‘‘ here our old friend Falstaff was almost 
at his best in the scene between Hotspur and Prince Henry,” and 
that it was on Severn’s banks at Berwick, close to Shrewsbury, that 
Hotspur spent the last night of his life. Such allusions constantly 
add interest to the description. Mr. Bradley is an angler, moreover, 
and tells his readers the differences between the habits of salmon 
in the Severn and the Wye, with such-like mysteries of the craft. 
Of course he has much to say about the chalk-stream trout who 
‘regards as a positive insult the offer of a fly after the fashion in 
which the trout of Tweed or Usk like it offered, and as his own 
ancestors, or at any rate predecessors, used themselves to be content 
with.” All who have fished the Test, the Avon, the Itchen, and other 
chalk streams will perfectly well understand the author’s meaning. 
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Those who are fortunate enough to possess other volumes of this 
series will not need the advice to procure the latest. 


BEASTS AND MEN. By Carl Hagenbeck. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. (12s. 6d.) 

The present volume is an abridged translation by Messrs. Hugh 
F. R. Elliott and A. G. Thacker of the original work by the man 
of all others who was best qualified to write it, and it is prefaced by 
an introduction by Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, whose co-operation would have 
tended to make the book authoritative had anything of the sort 
been required. Herr Hagenbeck, if he did not actually introduce 
a new business, has carried that of which he is the leading exponent 
to a height far beyond what it had ever reached before. He 
is a purveyor of wild animals on a gigantic scale. It is said that 
in those few parts of the world which remain unexplored there 
still exist wild beasts of whom humanity is ignorant; and to ascertain 
the truth of these statements there could be no better way, if only 
the money were forthcoming, than to give Herr Hagenbeck a com- 
mission to discover the missing monsters. This, however, is by 
the way. 

The author begins by saying that the great Zoological Park at 
Stellingen, and the huge trade in wild animals of which that park 
is the headquarters, had a very humble and accidental origin. His 
father was a fishmonger with a shop in a suburb of Hamburg, and 
more than sixty years ago some fishermen whom he employed 
chanced to catch no fewer than six seals. He was apparently 
puzzled as to what to do with the creatures, and hit on the idea of 
exhibiting them at his house in two huge wooden tubs, charging a 
penny a head. The exhibition ‘‘ caught on,” the seals were taken 
to Berlin, and by degrees the elder Hagenbeck, who found that 
exhibiting paid, became possessed of a small menagerie. The 
business developed, and the fishmonger’s sons were brought up to 
assist in it. It was a fortunate circumstance that they possessed so 
extraordinary an aptitude for the work. The chapter on ‘‘ My Park 
at Stellingen”’ shows to what it has grown. In 1904, for instance, 
Herr Carl Hagenbeck had, amongst other things, a trifle of forty- 
three elephants in stock. 

The book is full of interest from first to last, and we may be 
wrong in thinking that the most interesting chapters are those on 
* How Wild Animals are Caught” and on “ The Training of Wild 
Animals.” As regards this latter it is gratifying to learn that the old 
system of cruelty, when the wretched creatures were forced through 
their performances with scourges and red-hot irons, is well-nigh extinct. 
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Nowadays wild beasts are trained by kindnessand the hope of reward, 
and always by infinite patience. Herr Hagenbeck himself has had 
myriads of animals through his hands, and has been hurt only twice ; 
moreover, he is quite inclined to admit that in each instance the 
fault was with him. The old barbarous methods have become 
obsolete, for the good reason, amongst others, that it is impossible 
to achieve by ill-treatment one hundredth part of what can be done 
by humane and intelligent methods. ‘ Brute intelligence,” he main- 
tains, “‘ differs from human only in degree, not in kind. Animals 
soon perceive whether they are being treated sympathetically or 
otherwise, and quickly become attached to those who use them with 
kindness and consideration.”” He gives cases in which his old 
friends have remembered him after the lapse of years. 

It is quaint to read his descriptions of the trainer's duties, for it 
never seems to occur to him that the men in fulfilling what he 
regards as their simple duties are daring the most deadly perils. 
The trainer has frequently to interfere to prevent a quarrel, he says, 
when the troupes composed of creatures of all kinds are inclined to 
fall out. ‘All young animals (and for the matter of that all old 
animals too) are very fond of play, but they are exceedingly apt to 
lose their tempers during the game and to misunderstand each 
oiher’s actions. Here, perhaps, a polar bear lumbers towards a lion 
and playfully catches his mane; but the King of Beasts misses the 
point of the joke, and gives his Arctic comrade a heavy box on the 
ears. This might be the beginning of serious trouble; but the trainer 
is quickly on the spot, and by a kindly blow in the ribs he intimates 
to the lion that civility is expected during lessons. Or again it 
occurs to a tiger, who is perhaps by nature somewhat of a hooligan, 
to deal a blow with his paw at a panther who is peacefully trotting 
by him; the panther spits furiously and crouches to spring, but 
the trainer is again instantly on the spot and soon separates the 
two combatants.” The trainer must obviously possess remarkable 
qualities of nerve. It certainly is not every man who would care 
to correct a lion who was just beginning to lose its temper, or 
to separate a tiger and a panther who had already lost theirs. Herr 
Hagenbeck takes his readers far afield, to all parts of the world 
indeed, and the illustrations elucidate the text. 


MEMORIES OF THE Montus. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
London: Edward Arnold. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell has long been known asa keen observer of 
Nature, and this book may be described as an expansion of notes 
which he has made on all sorts of subjects connected with the fauna 
and flora of the United Kingdom throughout all seasons of the year. 
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There is nothing in the nature of symmetry: the book would lose 
its charm if there were; he discusses all sorts of matters as they 
have occurred to him, and indeed we should not have implied that 
the range of his subjects is limited to the United Kingdom, for in 
the month of April he takes us to Montenegro, where he went fishing, 
and in September we find ourselves in the Médoc. In January his 
five subjects are golf, a new whale, puffins and rats, starlings and 
lapwings, flowers and seasons—certainly remarkable for variety. Sir 
Herbert writes nothing which is not worth reading, and this isa 
particularly pleasant volume to skim. Some of the most amusing 
pages are those which deal with a set of old books wherein the 
author's great-great-great-grandfather kept his accounts early in the 
eighteenth century. On January 2, 1707, the Baronet presented 
five shillings ‘“‘to my son William, his New Year’s gift, a quarter 
Carolus, for quitting the bad custom of biting his nails.” It was 
more than a year later that William also received five shillings “to 
encourage him to keep from conversing with servants.” Shortly 
before his death the Baronet records a payment of {£2 5s. 6d.: 
*“Lost to Mr. Alexr. Lockhart at cards, to my eternall shame and 
follie, £2 5s. 6d.” He also expended seven guineas very unsatis- 
factorily: ‘‘To Dr. Stevenson, whom I had called to heall up 
my arm, didd me noe good, but worse than when he came to it, 
£7 7s. od.” 

SPORTING STORIES. By ‘‘ Thormanby.” London: Mills & Boon. 

(10s. 6d.) 

We really cannot profess to welcome this book. For innumer- 
able years past, when writers in the sporting papers have been 
gravelled for lack of matter, they have worked up again and again 
oft-told tales of more or less famous personages; and here we have 
them once more. We have turned over page after page, and found 
the wearisome old anecdotes of which we were heartily tired a 
quarter of a century or more ago, and which have constantly been 
doing duty since. Here are Captain Becher (whose name, by the 
way, is incorrectly spelt), Bendigo, Frank Buckle, the Chiffneys, the 
Days, the Marquis of Hastings, John Jackson, Osbaldeston, Padwick, 
George Payne, the Duke of Queensberry, Edward Ross, Bill Scott, 
the Rev. John Russell, and many others. There really was no sort 
of excuse for hashing these tedious old tales up again, for at least 
the fiftieth time, at a moderate computation. 


Micuty Hunters... By Ashmore Russan. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. (6s.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Carson appear to have been real people ; 
and if these stories of them are true, it may well be believed that 
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since the world began no man and woman have ever undergone such 
strange and desperate adventures, emerging alive to tell the tale— 
or to have it told for them. The author, indeed, speaks in his 
dedication to the ‘‘ mighty hunters” on whose achievements his 
narratives are based of ‘“‘many flights of imagination.” But the 
dedication is followed by what he calls a ‘‘ Foreword,” and this 
seems to suggest that there is at any rate a foundation of truth. 

The scene is laid in Mexico, and the author leads off with 
Carson's visit to the Barranca del Muerta, which is supposed to be 
a hunter's paradise. He was fervently advised by the natives not to 
go; danger and death lurked there mysteriously, it was said; 
advice which made him all the more eager to undertake the expedi- 
tion. After travelling through the wildest country he came to an 
old temple. In front of it was an altar some three feet high, near 
the centre of which was a shallow basin filled with a congealed 
mass which was unmistakably blood. To reach this he had passed 
through a stone doorway, and hearing a faint noise behind him 
looked round to find that great slabs of stone which formed the door 
had almost silently closed behind him. He was a prisoner in a 
species of stone dungeon from which there seemed no escape. 
Examining his cell as well as he could, for it was growing dark, he 
found a number of oblong holes piercing the walls close to the floor ; 
and when night came, through each of these holes hideous tarantulas 
began to crawl, dull grey in colour, with reddish parrot-like beaks, 
hairy, crab-like, and loathsome. How he got out we will leave the 
reader to discover, for of course he did escape, or the score of sub- 
sequent adventures, each about equally desperate, would not have 
been written. 

Not everyone, perhaps, knows what an eciton is. Ecitons are 
ants that, when on the march, in a solid column a foot wide in the 
centre with flanking narrower columns on each side, make their way 
irresistibly, stopped neither by fire nor by water. Carson, dragged 
from his horse by the branch of a tree, was lying with a broken leg 
and dislocated shoulder and other injuries, when he found the army 
of ecitons advancing towards him. It would be interesting to know 
what he regards—if there be such a man as Carson—as really the 
worst of his adventures? It would be hard, for instance, to imagine a 
more inconvenient position than that in which we find him placed in 
the chapter “‘ Treed.” Here he was out gathering orchids, and fortu- 
nately up a tree when a herd of eighty or ninety javalinos appeared 
upon the scene. Javalinos are wild pigs and near relations of the 
peccary, the most evil-minded of beasts, and infinitely patient withal. 
They waited at the bottom of the tree, regarding Carson as their 
assured prey. He sat for an hour or more astride his branch, 
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they showing no signs of going away. ‘“‘ His slightest movement 
was followed by grunts, a chorus of them, one very old fellow, whose 
yellowish bristles were plentifully sprinkled with grey, apparently 
acting as ‘fugle-pig,’ for each time the hunter shifted his position 
he immediately grunted in F, as Carson declared, about the lowest 
F in the musical scale, which immediately invoked a chorus of 
grunts, ranging from his own bass to F in alt or thereabouts, for 
the javalinos were of all sizes and ages.” Carson shot a number 
of them, and had just fired his last cartridge when he found that a 
huge jaguar was up in the tree with him and just beginning to crawl 
along the branch on which he was seated. The alternatives were to 
make a meal for the jaguar or to drop down and be torn into fragments 
by the javalinos. Here again, if readers care to know how as usual 
Carson came off scathless, they must consult Mr. Russan’s book. 


A Book oF THE Zoo. By E. Parker. London: Methuen & Co. (6s.). 


Mr. Eric Parker is a devoted lover of animals, and it has been 
his delight for a long time past to frequent the Zoological Gardens 
for the purpose of becoming as intimate as possible with the various 
creatures there located. He has got to know most of them inti- 
mately, or at least, if he has not struck up a personal acquaintance, 
he has learnt well-nigh everything that is to be known about their 
habits, likes, dislikes, and peculiarities; for some of them emphati- 
cally decline all overtures of friendship, and these are sometimes 
creatures whom one would not suspect of such rooted antipathy to 
mankind. 

“You may meditate in the gardens,” he said, ‘‘ on the fierceness 
and strength of various wild beasts, and most people probably would 
least like the idea of entering the cage cfa lion ora tiger. But it 
would be much more certain death to go into the cage of the gnu. 
People have been mauled by lions and tigers and lived to talk about 
it; the gnu would leave nothing to live. He would just get you 
against the side of his stall. If you stand and watch him he will 
very likely come and show you how he would do it.” Mr. Parker 
thinks that the gnu has one of the most cynical profiles to be 
seen in the gardens, and there is a Himalayan gorrell who is 
little more amiable, as also a dwarf Senegal buffalo. After four 
years’ acquaintance with this beast, his keeper would not venture 
into the stall with him. ‘‘ The buffaio would not mean to kill you,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ but he would do so because he was frightened.”’ In 
either case the killing would be equally unpleasant. 

Mr. Parker mentions a little fact which confirms Herr Hagen- 
beck’s experiences, though indeed they need no confirmation. 
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One of the bears now in the Gardens made friends a long time ago 
with an Army Officer who came from India in the same ship. The 
Officer happened to go to the Zoo, and the bear, when he saw his 
old friend, recognised him with evident delight. One of the prettiest 
of Mr. Parker’s sketches is of the otters playing together, and parti- 
cularly the antics of one of them when he has an orange given to 
him for a toy. ‘‘ The very last time I gave the otter an orange,” 
Mr. Parker says, ‘‘a lady passing by told me I ought to know better ; 
she knew better. It was all very well on Bank Holiday.” Of course 
the author has a little lament over the exiled Jumbo, and comments 
on the fact that he bestowed his name on all his tribe: to children 
all elephants are Jumbos. It may be remembered that three years 
after he left England Jumbo was annoyed with an express train and 
endeavoured to knock it off the line ; but he wasan African elephant. 
*‘An Indian elephant,” the keeper said, ‘‘ would have understood 
and have got out of the way of the train. Jumbo charged it.” 
Mr. Parker always writes with pleasant humour, as an example of 
which readers may be referred to his account of the proceedings of 
the elephant Johnny. There are some excellent photographs in the 
book. 


BLAIRMOUNT?: A TurF Mystery. By “ Blinkhoolie.’’ London: 
The International Horse Agency and Exchange. 


So many racing stories are written by men—and women—who 
are totally ignorant of the sport, that it is a comfort to light on one 
by an author who is intimately familiar with his subject in all its 
details. To some extent this is a novel with a purpose. ‘“ Blink- 
hoolie’s” complaint is with regard to the necessity of a fuller 
description of foals in the General Stud Book and later on in Export 
Certificates. The query to the name of Blairmount is significant. 
This colt is supposed to have won the Grand Prix, to have come 
back to England and carried off the Leger after running at Ascot ; 
and in truth he is not Blairmount, but a four-year-old stable companion 
called The Lout, whose teeth have been cunningly treated by his 
owner, who happens to be a skilled veterinarian. ‘‘ Blinkhoolie” 
endeavours to show that it would be quite possible for such a thing 
to occur, and his contention is sufficiently plausible, to say the least 
of it. The descriptions of race-meetings, &c., are very briefly and 
sketchily given, so that one hardly realises the scenes depicted. Of 
this, indeed, the author seems to be aware, for he says that the 
book ‘‘was written at the rate of a chapter a day during two voyages 
from Buenos Ayres to England, and in the circumstances the subject 
matter of it is not elaborately treated.”” We scarcely understand why 
a writer cannot elaborate his story because he is writing it on a ship ? 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Wet weather is the despair of enthusiasts of lawn-tennis, and their thanks are due 
to Mr. G. W. Hillyard, who has come to the rescue and suggested a hard court of red 
rubble. He has had one laid down at his home at Thorpe Satchville by the ‘‘ En- 
Tous-Cas” Tennis Court Company of Thurmaston, near Leicester, who also have 
had orders to prepare some fifty other courts. Unless it is actually raining, wet 
weather has ceased to stop the game. 

* * * * 

It is a natural ambition for the hunting man to desire to have a run with the 
famous Waterford Foxhounds, and those who carry out this intention, or for any other 
reason are attracted to the South Coast of Ireland, may have their attention drawn to 
the Imperial Hotel at Waterford, which affords a comfortable residence for visitors 
to what is proudly called the “ Unconquered City,” and is, it need scarcely be said, 
the centre of many interests. 


The cry of “ Back to the land” is constantly heard, and it is hoped that the 

signs of agricultural revival are not deceptive. An important matter is how to treat 

the land, and as regards this we may recommend the high-grade compounded fer- 

tilisers prepared by Messrs. Currie, Rowlands & Co., Seacombe, Liverpool. They 

contain the three essential elements required by the plants, viz. : nitrogen, phosphates, 
and potash, and it is doubtless the truest economy to employ them. 


* * * * 

A difficulty is often experienced when the problem of lighting houses, golf clubs, 
and other establishments which it is not possible to connect up to public gas or electric 
mains has to be considered. Probably no better method could be adopted than the 
installation of electric incandescent light such as is provided by Messrs. F. W. Smith 
& Co. (1907) Ltd., 12, Tib Lane, Cross Street, Manchester. The plant is absurdly 
cheap. For £12 18s. they undertake to supply efficient work, and emphasise the 
fact that this plant is not a toy, but capable of giving an output of 240 watts and 
of lighting twenty 10 c.p. metal filament lamps. 

* * * * 

“What to do with our girls” is a constant question. If they are in the district of 
Edinburgh, and have artistic tastes, they can develop their talents under the direction 
of Miss Janie Green, 46, Queen Street, who teaches painting on china, poker work, 
wood-carving, marqueterie, leather embossing and pewter embossing, and other 
pretty work, to which girls’ attention may well be directed in other places. 

The rapidly increasing business of Messrs. Perkin & Co. Ltd., Alderson Street 
Engine Works, Leeds, shows that the claims they make on behalf of their ‘‘ Standard ” 
engines must be well founded. These engines, for small power users of gas and 
petrol, are designed on the “ Otto” principle, both vertical and horizontal types being 
manufactured. 

Complaints are constantly and naturally raised as to the excessive cost of coal. 
Undoubtedly the cheapest way of obtaining a supply is to buy a truck-load of various 
sorts to suit different requirements. Coal is thus supplied by Messrs. Phillips & Co. 
Ltd., Coa] Exchange, London, E.C., and delivered free to any station where their 
selected coals cannot be obtained at reasonable prices from local dealers. 

* * * 

Few things are more distressing than a pronounced stammer. Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 
of 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C., was a victim until he effectually 
cured himself, and now he is using the knowledge thus obtained by curing others. 
That there can be no possible question as to his success is shown by the large number 
of testimonials he has received from pupils, or patients, whichever it may be right to 
call them. ‘These come from all quarters, both at home and abroad. His new 
booklet may be had on application. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. J. Washington, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., 
H.M.S. Talbot, Portland; Mr. T. Mackinlay, Jersey; Mr. John 
Day, Leicester; Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W.; Mr. F. 
MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Miss Penrice, Fitzhall, 
Wellington Road, Bournemouth; Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance; 
Countess Denise Almary, Gyula, Békés Megye, Hungary; Mr. G. 
Romdenne, Brussels; and Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, 
Cork. 
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SAILING IN BOMBAY HARBOUR 


Photograph by Mr. J. Washington, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘Talbot,’ Portland 


MAORI CANOE HURDLE RACE, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


Photograph by My. T. Mackinlay, Jersey 
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MEET OF THE QUORN AT KIRBY BELLAIRS—CAPTAIN FORESTER AND LEAF 


Photograth by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


Le? 


DR. W. G. GRACE DISCUSSING THE POINTS OF A RUN WITH THE HALSTEAD PLACE BEAGLES 


Photograph by Mr. W. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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3RD BATT. COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ SPORTS AT KHARTOUM—GOING TO THE START FOR 
THE CAMEL RACE 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Kasyr el-Nil Barracks, Cairo 


ARMY SPORTS AT ALDERSHOT—THE OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W, 
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IRISH GRAND MILITARY RACE, PUNCHESTOWN, APRIL IQOQ—-WON BY CAPTAIN C. J. C. 
BARRETT’S SCARLET RUNNER, THE HORSE ON LEFT OF PICTURE 


Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


LANDING TUNNY FISH AT CONCARNEAU, BRITTANY 


Photograph by Miss Penrice, Fitzhall, Wellington Road, Bournemouth 
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THE QUORN—FIND AT GRIMSTON GORSE—THE FOX HAS GONE DOWN THE ROAD 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


BOAT RACE ON THE RANEE RIVER, TRAVANCORE, INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. T. Mackinlay, Jersey 
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NORTHUMBERLAND CONSTABULARY SPORTS, MORPETH, I90Q9—-THROWING THE HAMMER 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Webb, Morpeth 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S BITCH WITH THE LITTER OF PUPS BORN WHILE CROSSING 
THE EQUATOR ON THE RETURN VOYAGE FROM THE SOUTH 


Photograph by Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance 
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BASEBALL IN WISCONSIN, U.S.A., OJIBWAY INDIANS UV. MINOCQUA 


Photograph by Mr. C. W. Rabbits, Hove 


THE MASTER OF THE TRANSYLVANIA HARRIERS 


Photograph by Countess Denise Almary, Gyula, Békés Megye, Hungary 
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RIPLEY AND KNAPHILL HARRIERS NEAR WORPLESDON 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE FIFTEENS, I999—-HOUSES UV. COMMONERS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 
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INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC CONTEST BETWEEN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND—T. J. AHEARNE 
(IRELAND) WINNING THE HIGH JUMP AT BALL’S BRIDGE, DUBLIN, JULY I909 


Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


CORK PARK RACES—THE LAST HURDLE 


Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 
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A “BIG ‘JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


OVER THE BAR 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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WALKING UP GROUSE—A LONG SHOT 


Photograph by Mr. W. Batten, Caius College, Cambridge 


STEWARDS PLATE—CORK PARK AUTUMN RACES 


Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 
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YOU RUN GREAT. RISKS 


- « WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT . . 
If you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


| AVOID ALL CHANCE OF COLLISION 
Che Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 
of slides showing electric- 
ally illuminated Red 
Hands controlled by 
switches, which the criver 
actuates as follows :— . 


Fig. 1. Hands upright on 
both sides of Car ... STOP. 


Fiz. 2. _— pointing 
Right only 
GOING TO RIGHT. 


Fig 3. Hand pointing 
Left only. 
GOING TO LEFT. 


Fig. 4. Shows Indica- 

tor closed when not 
Fig, 2. in use. 

Fall from the Inventors and Manufacturers: — 


THE HAMILTON ANTiI-COLLIDE INDICATOR CO., 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Working Model on view at this address, also at 
AUTOMOBILE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


2 


Private Besilences. 


All SHOP WINDOWS are insured against Breakage, 


Ali WINDOWS, DOORS, &c., in Private Houses 
can also be insured with Leading Company at Fixed 
Premiums based on Annual Rental. 


From £50 rent - 7/- premium. 
to £500 rent - 60/- premium. 


Full particulars from 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., 
23, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


For ail Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


4 Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
ij Golden Oil Hair Tonic makes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 
the baldness is no impediment to a com} lete cure. 

LADIES who vse Golden O'l Hair Tonic for a few the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 

. months will be charmed with the increased dicating it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is well 
luxuriance and beauty of their hair. suited whi h it is It is unique 
ation for the hair and scalp, promoting the growth, preventing 
Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc, the eminent  Taeenio greyness, and beautifying the hair. I can strongly] 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Bacteriologist, and Assayer, = LDEN OIL HAIR TONIC as a first-class prepara- 
makes the following Report in favour of Golden Oil Hair Tonic :— pre ge hair.” roe GRIFFITHS, P n. D., 
“Chemical, bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, ai Se 
“78, Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W. 
< October 25, I A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 4/6 
“T hereby certify that the GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC a will serve a Lad y or Gentleman for 6 months, and is a most 
rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, economical dressing for the hair. 


In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/6, & G/= (Postal Orders only). 


1 THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 


COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
»| and SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP, Etd. 


EYNSHAM, OXFORD. 
Principal - Captain L. MORGAN-SMITH (late of Remount Department). 


This College is for the purpose of training young fellows for the Colonies, and for out-door life generally, and also fo 
teaching Military Horsemanship, &c., &c. 


Subjects Taught include: Horsemanship in every branch. Lasso, Bolas. Stockwhip. Shoeing (Horses). Elementar 
Veterinary Work. Saddlery. Axe Work. Carpentering. Butchering. Camp Cooking. Building of Fences. Rifle. Shotgu 
(clay pigeon shooting). Revolver. Bridge Building, etc. re 

Sports and Pastimes include: Boating. Bathing. Fishing. Badminton, Roller Skating. All these are to be had on thi 
premises. Other Games and Sports are to be had locally. 


All work is carried on under cover in wet weather. 


TERMS, &., ON APPLICATION. Pupils taken for one to six months. A book of tickets for 10 singl 


lessons may be had for gentlemen living locally. 


Accidents ;:, Hunting Field 
are INSURED, 


in Addition to Ordinary Risks, 


and 30 Specified Diseases. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM .. .. .. £6 
Or by HALF-YEARLY INSTALMENTS .. £8 


Also Hunters from £3 per £100 Insured Values, 
: ) ASSUR ANCE A Army, Navy. & General Assurance Association, 


# (Civil Dept.), 217, PICCADILLY, W. ltd. 
: Telephone 4716 Gerrard. 


> £100,000 Paid in Claims. 


CHALLINER’S 
RIM. 


Send for 1910 Catalogue, POST FREE. 


>] THE SHREWSBURY & CHALLINER TYRE CO., LTD., 


é Ardwick, Page Street, Albion Works, Valmar Road, 
2 Manchester. Westminster, London. | Camberwell, London. 


WN ALL 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S 


. As supplied to all 


the Leading Regiments 
THERE IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 
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